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ZUITBRATURE. 


SHAKSPEARE’S VIOLETS. 





“ Like the sweet south 
That breathes upon a bank of violets 
Stealing and giving odoar.” 
Sweet Violets—the,morning bids 
Ye ope your silken eyes, 
And sbake the moisture from your lids, 
That thus as sparkling lies 
As star of dew 
On heaven’s blue, 
Or atom of the skies !— 


Unclose those velvet lids, and see, 
Who comes by Avon’s stream; 
The light of whose divinity 
Would break an angel’s dream! 
’Tis Shakspeare dips 
Your purple lips. 
In inspiration’s beam ! 


Oh ! gifted flowers, oh ! glorious hues,— 
The golden morning saith— 
Oh ! magic of the poet’s muse 
That triumphs over death, 
And keeps the mind 
Of all mankind 
Still listening to bis breath ! 


The altars of great Jove are gone 
So earthly idols bend .— 
The pyramids shall one by one 
Beneath the sands descend ;— 
But ye, sweet flowers, 
Shall wreathe tbe hours 
Of man,—till Nature end! 


Wake, violets, ye virgin throng! 
Awake, renown to claim ;-~ 
New married to immortal! son 
New linked to Shakspeare’s fame ; 
The world shall bless 
That loveliness, 
Which shrines so dear a name ! 
Cuarves Swain. 
———— 


THE DRAMA IN PARIS. 


BY CHAS. HERVEY, ESQ. 


Verily the manager of the little dondonnierc in King street, St. James's, 
deserves well of his fellow citizens. 
son, regardless of expense, trouble, and fatigue, he commences anew his 
Herculean labours, sallying forth like a giant refreshed to cater for the 
intellectual appetites of his halitues, now in Paris, now in Brussels, now 
on the wing to Orleans or Rouen, now skimming over the flats of Belg:- 
um, or braving the mists of Holland, this indefatigable explorer con- 
trives annually to return home full handed from his search after that rarest 
of all rarities—Novelty. , 

His opening announcement is generally simple and clearly worded, but 
like Lord Burleigh’s shake of the head, it means far more than its phra- 
seology would seem to imply! the statement apparently so simple and 
unvarnisbed, that the season will commence on such a day, signifies, in 
other words, that on that day the victims of ennui, fogs, and influenza, 

the unfortunates who have courageously, but despairingly, struggled 
throngh an incipient London winter, may find a place of 
to them, a cheerful, well-warmed, snuggery, where, three times a week, 
from eight o'clock, P. M , till midnight, they may partake of the tempt- 
ing entertainment their Amphitryon has so liberally provided for them 

And now let us examine the biil of fare for the approaching year. 

The present list does not inclade so many stars as those of former 
seasons, bat one glance at its contents is sufficient to show that the main 
object of the lessee has been to improve the ensemble of the pieces pro- 
daced by the engagement of several artistes from the same theatre. Thus 
we find no less than eighteen actors and actresses selected from the 
Palais Royale company, being, in fact, with some dozen exceptions, the 
entire troupe. If lam not misinformed, the main body of that phalanx 
will appear in the month of June, thus facilitating the reproduction of 
any successful novelties which may have been brought out in Paris up to 
that period 


Some few of these glorious farceurs are familiar tothe English public: 
Levassur, Ravel, and Alcide Tousez, have already made many jaws 
ache, and many hands tingle, by their inimitable drolleries. But Sain. 
ville, Grassot, marvellous, unapproachable Grassot, and Lemenil are 
still new to London ; Derval, one of the most gentlemanlike comedians 
in Paris, or elsewhere, has not yet (at all events professionally ) quitted 
his household gods for /e perfide Albion, and Berger, L’Heritier, Lacou- 
riere, and Kalikaire, are now, for the first time, setting forth on their 
Pilgrimage. 

_ And thou, delicious Laure Lambert, thou, whose lustrous eyes and Gre- 
cian moulded arms have long ranked thee among the most dangerous 
and witching f Parisian syrens, art thou about to leave us? and thou, 
lively Scriwaneck, and thou piquante Juliette, and thou witty and accom- 
_ Lemenil! All, even downto Aline Duval, Freneix, and Madame 

outin, all are on the list of deserters. But, beware, mesdemoiselles, be- 
ware, lest we in our turn prove inconstant. Beware, lest transferrin 
our homage to Duverger, to Ozy, to Brassine, nay to Lucile Durand, and 
Pauline, we vote your abdication perpetual, and turn a deaf ear to all 
et gee for pardon! Alas! I fear that one glance from Lambert’s 

“s. orbs would annihilate our strongest resolutions. N’es¢ ce pas, 
Mademoiselle Laure ? 

Among the most important names on the list, figure those ot Achard 
and pretty gentilic Desiree, her first appearance in England. A man must 
be indeed, blase not to derive pleasure from the charming naivece and fas- 
cinating liveliness of this most agreeable young artiste. There isa fresh- 
ness in her acting, an absence of ail outward show of art, which in these 
conventional days is most rare and most enjoyable. I do not know if the 
pe called ‘‘ Un Tuteur de Vingt Ans” is to be produced for her, but 
if 80 the abonnes have an exquisite treat in store for them. 
, Nathalie is engaged for two months, and takes with her an extensive 

or gt Neuville, that imitative prodigy, will introduce to the English 

pub a only himself, but also Bouffe, Ravel, Numa, Klein, Lepeintre, 
M .n cide Tousez, While some excellent plays, including ‘* Echec et 

at,” and “ Diogenes” are in preparation for my worthy friend Bocage, 


Year after year, season after sea- | 


refuge open | P 


the creator of ‘“ Buridav,” and one of the few really sterling comedéans 
of the day. : 

Mr. Mitchell has done well in engaging Montaland and Fechter, they 
are both clever and painstaking actors, and will greatly benefit the en- 
semble of hi) pieces ; he bas discovered a treasare in little Maria Marot, 
a mere chid, but a very promising one. Mademoiselle Lagier, from the 

| Varietes, has talent, and does not lack aplomb; Messrs Landrol (if the 
fatner, a good acquisition ; if the son, moderately so), St. Marie, and 
Lucien, and Mesdames Chataigniez, and Anais Sauzion, complete the 
Parisian portion of the company, which, also, includes, among others, 
Mesers. Lemonnier, Chatelain, Henry Alix, and Josset, and Mesdames 
St. Ange, Valmy, De Varennes, Baptiste, and Devennay, Connais pas. 
And Cartiguy, blaff, jovial Cartigny, could I for a moment forget him? 
As well might the Ethiopian Serenaders strive to exist without “Bones” 


| called on fur his opinion. 


——— 


Vaudeville, employs his leisure hours in executing Lilliputian statuettes 
of all the dramatic, musical, and literary celebrities of the day, forming a 
complete gallery of burlesque portraits, the price of each being only a 
fianc. Among his last, and I may add, best, aro Frederick Lemaitre in 
Le Chiffonier de Paris,’’ and Vernet in “ Les Trois Portiers.” 

Apropos of Vernet, I was present the other day, during a discussion 
eatr’artistes, a8 to the respective meriis of this admirable comedian and 
Bouffé. Mach was said on both sides, but the majority were evidently 
in favour of Vernet, when an old actor, happening to join the group, was 
‘* Mes enfans,”’ said he, “I myself consider 
Vernet unquestionably the first comedian living, but say so with defer- 
ence, afier havivg heard Mademoiselle Mars proclaim the contrary. 
Shortly before her death, I asked her the same question you have just put 
to me ; her answer, without a moment's reflection, was, *‘ Certainement, 





as the St. James’s Theatre without Cartigny ! 


Royale under the title of * Jerusalem,” with considerable additions and 
alterations, may be appropriately termed a succes de decors, the scenery, 
costumes, and general getting up of the piece being su admirable, as com- 
pletely to absorb the attention of the audience. Were it not for these 


Veruet est bon, tres bono meme; mais Boufie !! n’a t-il pass cree la Fille 


The success of “ | Lombardi,” recently produced at the Academie | de |’ Avare! ” 


* e * . * * 

The conversion of the ancient Cirque Olympique into a third lyric the 
atre, or national ope: a, does not appeur to me likely to prove so profitable 
a speculation as was at first imagined. No theatre was, for many years, 





most agreeable acceesories, 1 much doubt if the opera would have ob- 
tained more thana succes d’estime (equivalent to no success st ail,) Verdi's 
nusic being, for the most part, far more provocative of ennui than of 
pleasure. As it is, backed by the scenic perfection alluded to, by acharm- 
| ing ballet, and, on the whole, very tolerable singing, it will very proba- 
‘bly havearun. Of one thing, however, I am certain, viz., that if this 
very fashionable composer contributes many such productions to the re- 
pertoire of the opera, there will soon be no member of the na capa- 
| ble of interpreting them. A tenor or a soprano must be leather-lunge 
| to endure such Herculean exertions without utter prostration of all vocal 
power. Duprez, to whom the principal part in the opera, that of Gaston, 
has been confided, is (notwithstanding his incomparable acting,) painful 
to see, and far more painful to hear. Such a continued and unavailing 
struggle between artistic enthusiasm and physical debility, I have seldom 
seen, and never wish to see again. . 
The dasso, Alizard, is, with the exception of Barroilhet, who, luckily 
for him, does not play in the piece, the only singer in the troupe whose 
voice is proof against the instrumental thanders in which il ese Maes- 
tro Giuseppe Verdi delights: the stout little hero bears up nobly against 
both drum and trumpet, and certainly combats most efficiently and most 
successfully for “Jerusalem.” The other male singers are but mediocre, 
the best being, perhaps, Bremonde, who has lately taken to bellowing 
like an enraged bull, and Portheaut, who is inaudible during three parts 
of an air in order to come out strong at the close. . ; 
Madame Julian Van Gelder, on whose engagement Verdi properly in- 
sisted as a sine qua non, is rather handsome, aud possesses a powerlul 
| but slightly sharp soprano, which she manages very artisticaily. She 
| bas some high notes to touch, and some roulades to execute which would 
try the temper of the most enduring voice, and which she attacks most 
courageously. Palmam que meruit ferat. 
Gelder. 
| [think I just hinted at the pretty ballet introduced into the third act, 
| the scene being a marvellously beautiful syivan glade, embellished with 
a fountain, and peopled with frvoerx yor 4 light-footed nymphs, personi- 
| tied by Mesdemoiselles Maria, Fuoco, Fleury, Robert, Flora Fabbri, 
Plunkett, and Adele Dumilatre. Alter the four first had treated us to a 
pas de quatre, very neatly danced, especially by Fuoco, that little witch- 
| ing cuquette, Adeline Plunkett (to whom Flora Fabbri served admirably 
asa foil), darted on with that joyous bounding step peculiarly her own, 
‘aud smiling, not with the stereotyped smile, or rather grin, de rigeur, 
usually sported by Mesdemoiselles X or Z (one mustn’t be éoo personal), 
| but with a smile of such real earnest gaiety and good-humour, that St. 
Anthony himself would have been fascinated by it. She never seems to 
aim at effect, but dances as if her whole heart and soul were in the steps 
| her tiny feet execute so charmingly. Oue can only compare her to a feu 
follet, a flickering gleam ot light, now here, now there, dazzling and 











ears. 

Scarcely had our aching hands time to tingle after she bad vanished, 
from our view when in sailed Adeie Dumilatre, the tall, the graceful, 
the lightly boanding. She is now the sole worthy representative of the 
balonne, or Taglioni school, the genre of all her comrades being more or 
less tacquete. Were she wise, however, she would eschew the over-abun- 
dant use of paint; her cheeks, which are none of the plumpest, ave as 
thickly coated with rouge as is Mademoiselle Fuoco’s forehead with blanc. 
I need hiediy say thatthe personal eppearance of neither lady is im- 
proved thereby. 

The Vaudevi!!e, which has for some time been in a declining way, but 
whose motto has, nevertheless, apparently been contre fortune bon ceur, 
drew a full house the other night by the announcement of a new three- 
act drama, entitled “ Le Tresor du Pauvre.” I wish I ceuld add the 
novelty was likely to be a treasure to the theatre; not that the piece is 
either badly written or badly played, bat the subject verges too closely 
on melodrama to be agreeable in a theatre where the vaudeville flon-flon 
should always reign supreme. The main, indeed, the sole support of 
“ Le Tresor du Pauvre” is Bardou, and right earnestly did that excellent 
actor exert himself on the first night of performance to avert the storm of 
which his talent alone prevented the explosion. Bardou has, hitherto, 
been known rather as a comic than as a strictly dramatic performer, and, 
notwithstanding the pathos displayed by him in his creations of /e Bon- 
homme, and of Jean Gauthier, in the famous “ Memoires du Diable,” has 
seldom had an opportunity of fairly showing the singular versatility of 
of his powers. The very long and trying part of Pierre Bertin in “ Le 
Tresor du Pauvre” is sustained by him with great ability, and would 
alone entitle Bardou to rank among the leading comedians of the day, 
had not that distinction been long ago attained by him. I hope this posh 
clever actor will some day be introduced to the English public: setting 
aside his personal merits, his repertoire is at once extensive and amusing, 
and embraces every variety of piece from comedy and drama down to 
the broadest farce, from “ Le Protege’’ and “ Les Trois Loges,” to ‘ Les 
Petites Miseres” and “ J,a Gazette des Tribunaux.” 

Independently of their dramatic celebrity, several French actors enjoy 
a deserved reputation as painters, sculptors, and lithographers; Beauvel- 
let and Getroy, of the Theatre Frangais, have both given proofs of un- 
questionable talent, the former as an historical, the latter as a portrait- 
painter.* I have, also, seen some very pretty landscapes ketches from 
nature, and preseated to Mademoiselle Louise Fitzjames by Coralli, the 
clever dancer of the Opera. Melingue of the Theatre Historique, is an 
excellent sculptor, and is the author of many statuettes of first-rate merit, 
among othars, of one representing Bouffe in “ Le Gaminde Paris.’ Alfred 
Baron, of the Ambigu, takes protile-likenesses in plaster very faithfully ; 
Matio, of the same theatre, is a good lithographer; and Tetard, of the 








* Geffroy’s admirable picture of the foyer dela Comedie Francaise, which 
contains portraits of all the modern dramatic celebrities of that theatre, 
and which, I regret to say, has never yet been engraved, is one of the 
ehief ornaments of the foyer des artistes. 





Bravo, Madame Julian Van | 


enchanting while it shines, and leaving all in darkness when it disap- 


so popular asthe Cirque; the grand military spectacles produced there 
mustly relating to the campaigns and victories of Napoleon, were celce- 
| lated not only to amuse, but also to interest the Boulevard public, and no 
| species of entertainment, perbaps, could have excited, in a greater de 
| gree, their sympathy and admiration. Now the case is sadly altered for 
| tke worse ; in piace of these splendid battle-pieces, which the enthusias- 
| tic éitis liked none the less from being deatened by the cannons and 
| choked by the powder, in place of the imposing processions, and of the 
| funny episodes introduced here and there, while the grand scenes were 
| preparing atihe back of the stage—in place of these really amusing en- 
| tertainments, we have operas, creditably got up as far as the mise en- 
| scene '8 concerned, but indifferently acted, and wretchedly sung. 

| After undergoing an hour and a halt’s martyrdom the other evening, 
in listening to Adolphe Adam’s operette “ Une bonne Fortune,” now 
woefully massacred by Joseph Kelm, the bufo of the company, and an 
| ex-actor of the Gymnase and Renaissance, who over-acts, aud under- 
sings his parts in an ultra-provincial style, anda parcel of voiceless au- 
tomata, male and female, I sat, with extreme difficulty two acts of “Alize 
Reine de Golcoude,” one of Berton’s most charming operas, aboundin 
in original and lively airs, which the performers, one and all, vied wi 
each other in disfiguring as much as possible. Imagine a tenor singing 
as if bis mouth wag full of plums, or flour, or what you like,a pritaa Zonna 
making vain efforts to touch the notes in her bravura, a mezzo soprano, 
with » ee ‘ace and blonde ringlets, but not the slightest shadow of 
voice nda chirp and a bass with an organ resembling that of a 
chained up mastitf,and you have some idea of the ersemdle with which one 
portion of the national epera-com pany execute the music allotted to them. 
I say one portien, for the moiety of the troupe sing in “ Gastibelza,” 
which [| have not yet heard, but will speak of hereafter. 

_ It is but fair to add, that the theatre is well lighted, that the public 
| foyer (which is opev, and communicates with the couloir on the grand 
| tier) is very prettily arranged, and that the prices are sufficiently reason- 

able. It would be as well, however, if the orchestra stalls were an 
inch or two wider, in the event of Lablache’s taking it into his head 
to Visit the theatre ; as it is, an individual of even moderately rotond di- 

mensions may possibly squeeze into one, but he will find it as difficult 
to get out again, as did once a slender young man to pass poor Lepeintre 
jeune, who, having esconced himself comfortably in the bacon of one of the 
theatres, became an insurmountable obstacle to any passing to and fro. 
In vain did Lepeintre make :uperhuman efforts to squeeze himself into 

| small compass, in vain did bis slim neighbour, one of the sauciest and 
| most shallow-brained of Parisian gents, heap reproaches and insults on 

his devoted head ; to force a passage was impossible, and our fat friend, 
at last, overcome by his exertions, and annoyed by-the ill-bred insinua- 

tions of the calicot, remarked loud enough to be heard by those around 
him, and with a roguish twinkle of the eye, ,,‘ Que voulez-vous, monsicur, 

il n’est pas donne a tout le monde d'etre Puat !” 

From the Opera National 1 went for an hour to the Funambules, in 
order to see apantomime, in which young Deburau, son of the inimit- 
|able Pierrot, was to appear. He is tall, and slightly made, and his 

countenance is extremely flexible ; there is a knowing expression in 
his eye, which strongly reminds one of his father, and his by-play is re- 
markably clever. 

I know no theatre throughout all Paris so entertaining as this little 
band-box, crowded as it is with the blue-frocked titis grisettes, and ga- 

mins; if there be no fun going on upon the stage, there is sure to be 
plenty in the gallery, from whence s!ices of apple and bits of orange-peal 
are periodically distributed with the strictest impartiality among the more 
aristocratical occupiers of the pit. Then, if one of the songs of a vaude- 
ville (for vaudevilles are given there as well as pantomimes) is more than 
usually ill sung, there is always a farceur ready to cry out dis, and if the 
dialogue bangs heavy, nothing is easier than to barst out in chorus with 


Larifla, fla, fla, larifia, fla, fla, 
Larifla, fla, fla. 








Or, 
Voila la vie, voila, la vie, 
Du vrai Rohemien Parisien. 


These interruptions are taken as a matter of course by the actors» 
who are not a whit embarrassed by them, wood on with their parts’ 
even though not a word they say be heard beyond the foot lights. Thu® 
from the opening of the doors to the final fall of the curtain, the au- 
dience are keptin a continual state of merriment, which would alone 
suffice toaccount for the immense popularity enjoyed by this theatre. The 
prices, moreover, are within the means of all, the best place costing but 
thirty sous, and the cheapest only four. Ag a sententious philosopher en 
blouse truly remarked, ‘“* C'est magnifique, et pas cher.” 

By the way the event of the month in a theatrical point of view is the 
rentrée atthe Theatre Francais of Madame Allan Despreaux in “ Un 
Caprice.’’ The piece is charming, and so is the actress; since Mademoi- 
selle Mars, nosuch worthy representative of la haute comedie has been 
seen on the French stage. Such grace, such a perfect ‘enue, such ex 
quisite refinement of look, tone, and manner. And isit possible tha 
such a pearl beyond price can have been for ten years condemned to exile 
if not in Siberia, at least at St. Petersburg! i donc! 


—p~——. 


THE KING OF PRUSSIA’S NEW YEAR'S GIFT. 
A TALE.—BY THE AUTHOR OF “6 CHANTILLY,” 
PART III.—THE DANSEUSE. 
X-—FIDO RELATES HOW HE WAS TAKEN POSSESSION OF BY THE GOGO 
The door was opened slowly and with caution. It was not the king 
and I breathed once more. A head was protruded through the opening 


—a youthful head, all covered with masses of auburn curls, a gay laugh- 
ing face, too, with sparkling eyes, and a cheek full of dimples, and the 











— 


bearer of all this entered with light, dancing step, and merry gesture. 
It was the prince of Prussia, Heury. He entered cautiously aud look- 
ed around, tuen beckoned to sume one who lingered behind, to come 
forward. 

“Come, now—lose no time ; I told you she would be already gone, 
for lsaw the Duke of Hesse-Hockelberg leave the refreshment room ac- 













Che Albion. 


“ Wait, brother ; there isa surprise concealed beneath. 
* Sister, I hate surprises.” 
“ That is a pity, brother. You will have more than one to-night.” 
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“Your highness might truly be styled the Prince of the Ruby Light.” 


exclaimed she with charming naivete. “1 remember that | once played 
heresaw played, I mean,—a ballet with that title, where the hero has 


She said no more, but limped along, assisted with tender care by the |to thread his way through a crowd of syrens, all seeking to ensnare 


Prince of Hesse-Hockelberg. Decidedly, the Gogo was a clever girl. 
She deserved to be made an empress for her ready wit and scorn of 


companied by his majesty in state, to fetch her. Poor little Amy ! | greatness. 


much she cares for state and ceremony. Now I dare say she is blaming 


the Duke of Hesse-Hockelberg, aud his majesty, too, ali the while. She 
would rather remain quiet in her obscurity than enjoy all the state and 


ceremony in the would.” 

A female figure in a dark domino followed the prince. 

** Weil, they both deserve to be blamed; that is certain,” said the lady, | 
taking otf her mask, as displaying the funniest little face imaginable. 
“* What a great fat fool is the Duke of What's-his-name—asleep the whole | 
time of the ballet! It is excellent to see that enormous Julie making all | 
sorts of rigadoons and ronds-de-jambe to captivate him, thinking bis nods 
were all in admiration of herself. And what a prig !—whata pedant | 
is your pompous King of Prussia, Frederick the Great forsooth—he is | 
a little, mean, petty tyrant. How I should love to play him some | 
trick, some hoax, before I leave this solemn court of Prussia. Nay, | 
ek look so frightened ; if the opportunity offers I certainly shalltry my 
skill.’ 

‘Good Heavens!” exclaimed Prince Henry, “ venture not to attempt | 
it, Gogo. Be warned by me. The king spares neither age nor sox— 
Spandau and Custrin frown alike for young aud old—"’ 

“ Bah :” interrupted the Gogo, “ think not to frighten me. Have I 
not been this very night iuto the infernal regions? Am 1 the worse for 
all I suffered there ? 

She threw back the domino, and disclosed to view the spangled bodice 
and tinsel skirts of a ballet dancer, and at the same time put forth a beau- 
tifully moulded foot and ancle with which she began to execute that 
extremely difficult movement known by the name epointillage with most 
singular grace and precision. Then before the glass she bounded and 
pirouetted, and performed a succession of fantastic motions which seem- 
ed to give infinite delight to the young priace, who applauded most 
vehemently. 

‘+ Now do own that I do all this better than the fat Julie ” said the fair 
Gogo, aa she accomplished aflying piroutte round the room, which she 
managed to conclude, by a kick inthe shins of her admirer, and, Jaugh- 
ing immoderately at the clever feat, she sank back in a fauteuil exhaus- 
ted with the twofold exertion. 

“Howcan I tell?” exclaimed the prince, rubbing his leg, while the 
tears were starting from his eyes with pain: ‘‘I never tried her powers 
in this way. But come, let us not forget the hour. You must be satis- 
fied with your survey.” 

* Lord, now only see. I had forgotten what brought me here! I would 
not leave this amusing place without seeing something of the palace. It 
is the first palace from which I have been excluded, and the barbarity 
has only made me the more resolute. How angry the fat Julie will 
be when she learns that | have not only been admitted to the private 
apartments at Potsdam, but even into the very hermitage ofthe Princess 
Amelia, of which we have heard such extraordinary tales in Paris.” 

“ Bat all lies, though,” she added, looking around, “ there is nothing 
wonderful after all.” 

“You should have had the sense !o have understood that, Gogo dear 
with your great wit and cleverness. But how trueit is, ‘* Que les gens 
d esprit sont betes!’ You must doas others have done befor you, invent 
wouders of this place, and be disbelieved likewise.” 

* Ob ' | know the fat Julie will always pretend to doubt the honour I 
have had this night, but I must find some means to confound her envous 
tongue. I must have proof—there is nothing like proof,” she looked round 
the room. “ Yes,l must carry off some trophy from this chamber, to 
show her that the story of this visit isnot like one of her own barefaced 
boasting lies.’ 

**Come, come,” sa‘d the prince, now really alarmed, “let us depart. 
You are getting beside yourself, fair Gogo ; there is nothing here worth 
your attention. You whohave so many things more curious—the spoils 
of so many captives, who have lost more than liberty in your cause.”’ 

“ Oh, ifyou could but see my museum in Paris,in my bijou of a place, 
Rue de la Victoire, where I have collected the pillages of Europe. lL 
have sometimes made that dear fat Soubise laugh till he held his sides, 
with the history of each article contained therein, with the name and 

uljarities of its donor. When you come to Paris, prince, you shall 
avea view. None but the favoured few are allowed to enter,” 


” 





“ Let us talk of that another time, dear Gogo. For Heaven's sake 
make haste, the company are assembling fast. The King will be much 
displeased if Iam not there to take pert in the opening.” 

“© Eh bien, Monsieur! and -what is the King’s anger compared to 
mine?” returned the Gogo, inatone of pique. ‘ D’ailleurs, | am ready 
to descend with you when you please. 1 should alsv like to figure in the 
firat quadrille ” 

“You are mad,” exclaimed the prince, colouring with alarm, ‘“‘ even to 
utter such a thought in pleasantry. But ‘tismy own fault for bringing 
you here. I risk disgrace and banishment if we should be discoy- 
ered.” 

4s The Duke de Levis, a warrior and a hero, incurred imprisonment in 
the Bastile forme. Surely, you would not compare yourself to him, nor 
your cuistre of a brother to the greatest sovereign in Europe. Oh, if you 
could but see my Louis Quinze !” she added, throwing up her eyes and 
sighing sentimentally, “the sight would make you hate the crop-eared 
King of Prussia. There isa man! Not a woman throughout his king- 
dom but is in love with him, and so the husbands and the lovers fight 
for him with right good-will, little dreaming—but hark! by Jove, you 
were right, some one is coming this way. I dare say the princess brought 
back fainting fromthe ball, You tell me she always faints.” 

“ Pat on your mask,” exclaimed the prin ce, in breathless terror. “ I 
heard a voice which fills me with alarm. Put on your mask quickly, un- 
less you have resolved upon your own destruction !” : 

The Gogo approached the glass over the mantelpiece, and did as she 
was bid, but without betraying the slightest emotion, mervly muttering 
between her teeth, j 

«« What an amiable, delightful personage must be his majesty of Prus- 
sia! Theidea! to talk of destroying a pretty woman!” 

She turned sideways to view the effect of her person in the glass ; 
drew down the cockade upon the hood of her domino rather more to 
one side, so as to give it a rakish air, thea unobserved by Prince Henry 
eC was listening with horror to the approaching footsteps without), she 

ell to examining, one by one, the various articles upon the mantelpiece, 
and, finally, her glance fell upon me! She took me up, contemplate | me 
for a mement with the most impertinent giggle [ ever heard, exclaiming,— 
«* What a funny dog !—the very thing ior my museum!” and let me drop 
hastily, at the imminent peril of my existence, into the folds of her 
fancy dress—a kind of pocket, formed by the looping up atthe side— 
where I lay perfectly at ease, but shivering with horror, with rage, with 
every kind of disgust. Having performed this feat, she drew on her 
loves, and unfolded her fan, and thus stood to await de pied ferme, his 
ajesty Frederick the Great. 


XI.—FIDO RELATES HOW THE GOGO MYSTIFIED FREDERICK THE GREAT. 


An abrupt knock at the door soon placed the destination of the visitor 
beyond a doubt, and ere the short, quick “Come in” of the Gogo could 
be heard; for prince Henry remained silent and terror-stricken ; the 
door opened, and his majesty entered, leading in a fat, pursy individual 
covered with ribbons and orders, attired in a uniform of bright green and 
scarlet, which made him look more conspicuous than even his personal 
uliarities would have made him. The king uttered an exclamation 
of oo ed on beholding the prince, but, nevertheless, seemed well 
le , and advancing towards the Gogo he said, in a gallant and care- 
ess manner :— 

* Sister, allow me to make known to you the Prince of Hesse-Hockel- 
berg, who requests the honour of leading you to the ball-room. He is 
so anxious to obtain this favour, that he has himself come hither to obtain 
ws = willing that any but himself should announce the opening of the 

_ The Gogo curtsied with greatdecency and grace, aud I heard her 
titter beneath hermask. The scene was a curious one ; and, as I gazed 
through the opening of the domino, | almost forgot my misery in the 
iaterest which it inspired. The stiffness and pomposity of the king, the 
embarrassment of the duke, the terror of Prince Henry, and the sudden 
well-feigned solemnity of the Gogo, all composed the best comedy I ever 
witnessed. But none played their part in this impromptu farce so well 
as the Gogo ; she gave her hand with scornful ease to the reigning Prince 
of Hesse-Hockelberg! On one side stood Prince Henry, pale and 
trembling. 

“ Counterfeit lameness, for Heaven’s sake, or we are lost !” he ex: 
claimed, in breathless terror. 

“ Why this absurd caprice!” whispered his majesty, on the other 
hand, in angry tone, as he glanced at her dress, ‘‘ Why this loose domino, 
instead of the gallant costume I sent you in the morning t” 


We entered thus, preceded by our officers of state, our pages, and 
our attendants, into the ball-room, the company making way for us es 
we advanced. The Gogo and I were seated on a raised kind of fauteuil, 
at the upper end of the ball-room, under a canopy of crimson velvet ; 
while the princes all stood round us; and I do assure you, that in the 
maiter of receiving and exchanging complimeuts, uttering smart repar- 
the and sparkling pleasantry, so princess in the world could have | 
competed with the Gogo. Tobesure, some ofthe sharp sayings did as- 
tonish tr e squeamish circle now and then, bat after the first start, the 
courtiers only winked at each other, and whispered, “ She is en verve to- 
night, die Narrenn.”’ After the first few moments, however, given to_ 
etiquette and ceremony, the music struck up, and the ball began. His 
majesty did the honours of the intellects of the Dake of Hes.e-Hockel- 
berg, which appeared to be, like his person, in a state of fat and comfort. 
able repose. 

“ His highness would have much pleasure in claiming your hand, sis- 
ter, for the first quadrilie; but if the weakness in your ancle” (he 
frowned and winked to the Gogo, and she answered with one of these 
kuowing hitchas of the head, suchas sve had been accustomed to dis- 
tribute to the side-boxes at the opera). ‘* If the weakness iv your ancle,” 
repeated the king, “* incommodes you to-night; his serene highness 
would rather remain to converse with you here than mingle iu the 
dance with another.” 

‘*This is too kind and considerate in his highness,” answered the 
Gogo, in a Jow tune, with a languishing glance towards the grand duke ; 
“ but happily, my aucle does not pain me to-night, and with but little 
aid I can walk through the quadrille. It would give me the greatest | 
pleasure, indeed, to dance with his highness.” And with this she laid 
her white-gloved hand upon the thick arm of the grand-duke, looking 
into his fat unmeaning face, with eyes which seemed to search him 
through her mask. 

Tue king was astounded ; he scratched his head just above his ear. | 
I am sure he must &«ve thought that his hearing had deceived him; but 
when he saw the grand-duke leading the princess down the middle of 
the ball-room, ail take his stand to begin the dance, he rubbed his eyes, 
accusing them, no doubt, of having betrayed their duty also. He 
whispered a few words to Prince Henry, words of fear and perplexity, | 
for I saw his hard countenance assume a look of fear. The latter, | 
however, with the thoughtlessness for which he was proverbial, was be- 
ginning to gain confidence at beholding the manner in which the Gogo 
played her part. He was beginning, likewise, heartily to enjoy the | 
mystification of his pompous brother, a:.d he answered,— 

“Quite thecontrary. I think your majesty will have cause to con- 
gratulate yourself upon the experiment. The excitement of the scene 
may be of the greatest service in rousing her from the apathy in which 
she has indulged too long.” 

To which the king answered coarsely ,— ’ 

True, true; let women be never so mad, they always remain sensible | 
to flattery and admiration ; the love of display is the last sense which | 
desorts them.” 

He turned upon his heel with these words, and mixed with the crowd, | 
while Prince Henry hastened to seek his appointed partner, and join the | 
quadrille which had now formed, being composed entirely of royal and 
noble personages. 








XIL.—-FIDO TELLS HOW THE GOGO DANCED A QUADRILLE WITH THE GRAND | 
DUKE, AND DESCRIBES THE SUPPER AFTERWARDS. 


The dance began. It was known amongst the assembly in which 
qaudrille were the royalladies, from the rank of their partners, and the 
name of the Princess Amelia was of course immediately baadied about 
on all sides from the peculiarity in her gait. The Gogo was truly ad- 
mirable—she never once forgot her part. The suppleness of joint, the 
habit of disguise acquired in her profession, enabled her to play it to per- 
fection. It was a memorable evening, and one which was registered at 
the court of Prussia. Many of the old courtiers rejoiced greatly at this re- 
turn of the princess to the pleasures and gaieties suitable to her age and 
rank, while the young and sentimental portion who had professed ad- 
miration for her constancy and love, were both disappointed and dis- 
gusted at this sudden forgetfulness of her own humbled position, and 
Trenck’s miserable fate. Prince Henry followed the Gogo lke her 
shadow through allthe mazes of the ball, no longer with the terrer of 
discovery but with the keenest enjoyment. The grand-duke was in 


} 


| ere in the ball-rooim, she moved 


‘dled brain of the Gra 


him as he passes, but he contrives to divert their attention, by bestowing 
on them the jewels with which he is covered, and which are replaced as 
soon as he has disposed of them. After the marvellous solitaire, | really 
| imagined your highness must have been completely despuiled, when lo | 
here is a ruby even more beautiful. Permit me to touch it. I have one 
which I intend to have mounted en donheur, 80 soon as I can find the fel. 
low, but alas! they are most difficult to discover, and even when by any 
chance one meets with it, there are many reasons why oue is compelled 


_ to forego, andalas again! there is no prinoe of the Ruby Light to be ex- 


pected at our dull formal court. Therefore, I must be content to sigh 
on util I have the same good fortune as the syrens.”’ 
She returned the ruby to the grand-duke, with a gesture full of melan- 


,choly dignity. His highuess hesitated,—Nature had not made him ge- 


nerous.. It was champagne. He took the ruby, but did not place it in 
his bosom, he held it towards the Gogo. She put forth her hand eagerly 
—he drew the j wel back—she muttered a French word which he had 
never heard before, it began with an 8S, and must have been an oath. He 
looked wistfully at the precious stone, and turned it sideways to the light. 
She bent her neck forwards, from sympathy, no doubt, tu admire it aguin. 
The die was cast. He made a reckless flourish in the air, as much as to 
say ma foi, “here goes!” and again advanced it towards her. This time the 
movement was fatal, for quick as lightning the Gogo clutched it in her 
grasp, expressing herself quite ashamed and reluctant to accept it, and 
stuck it at once into the roseate of her capuchon, where it flashed end glit- 
tered, seeming to mock him with its lustre! 

She stole a side-long glauce over the person of the grand-duke, and 
found thar she had secured the most valuable spoils. She was evidently 
satisfied with her evening's compoign. and when the band struck up once 

m the supper table with a grace and 
rset what little sense remained in the, mud- 
ake of Hesse-Hockelberg. 








majesty which completel 


XIII.—-FIDO RELA THE RESULT OF THE GOGO’S MYSTIFICATION, AND HOW 


SHE LEFT POTSDAM. 


The comed had lasted long enough, the incident of the breast-pin had 
satisfied her Jove, both of finery and fun, and every moment that she 
stayed added to the danger of discovery. The Gogo, who, as we have 
seen, Was prudence itself, therefore thought it wise to beat a retreat at 
once, and it became the best pantomime of all, to see her mince and hesi- 
tate in her fine soft speeches when she pleaded fatigue aud headache, 
and ‘¢ the want of habits of dissipation which made a poor invalid like 
herseif feel the effects of excitement so painfully, even when it was of a 
pleasurable nature.”’ 

She resolutely took the arm of Prince Henry, who was heartily glad 
that the scene was ending without ersclandre, and passed through a pri- 
vate door of the supper-room, refusing to return through the assembly, 
graciously recalling to the grand-duke the hour of his promised visit on 
the morrow, and courteously bade him good night in a sweet, soft voice 
which made him thrill with delight. But the Grand Duke of Hesse- 
Hockelberg was not aman who had yet to learn the rules of gallantry, 
He insisted —_ accompanying the princess to the foot of the staircase 
which led to her apartment. Here he took his leave most humbly, most 
respectfully ; and I heard him say as he turned away,— 

“’Tis a clever lass, and would animate our dull old fashioned circle, 
and yet I doubt, in short, [ know not what my first wife’s mother would 
think of her manners. They told me she was eccentric, but, lord! we 
should call it by quite another name at Hesse-Hockelberg.” 

Meanwhile, the worthy pair, compelled for form's sake to mount the 
stairs, gave way without reserve to the mirth which had been suppres- 


| sed so long. They roared, they reeled, they rolled with laughter. Peal 


upon peal re-echoed through the vaulted corridor until they were com- 
pelled to lean against the banisters. 

“ Did [ notdo it well?” at length said the Gogo, while she dried her 
tears with her handkerchief. “No one suspected me. I wonder at that, 
too, for it ought to have created surprise how a poor princess bred up in 
a miserable court of Germany could have acquired that flow of wit, that 
exquisite finish iu language and in manners, which can only be gained by 
long association with the elite of society, such as that which is to be found 
in the coulisses of the Opera of Paris, and which always comes fresh from 
the petit jeu of Versailles, or the soupers of Trianon.” 

Prince Henry did not observe the impertinence of this remark. He 
was anxious to hurry her from the scene of her exploits. The slightest cirs 
cumstapce might lead to adiscevery whieh would send him to perpetual 
confinement ait Spandau, and the Gogo to sweep the great square at Ber- 
lin. He conducted her home without accident, and his laughter ceased 











ecstacies. She had cajoled and flattered him in every possible manner ; 
she praised each word he uttered; nay, she had even several times an- 
ticipated his thoughts; in short she had so encouraged his timidity and 
lauded his boldness, that before the supper he had obtained her coy 
consent to receive him onthe morrow, as he wished to consult her 
“about a little affair which concerned them both.”’ The Gogo had even 
tapped his cheek with her fan and called him asly rogue, when she 
grauted this request. 

But however great the astonishment excited by the gaiety, of the 
princess during the danve, it was nothing compared to that which was 
occasioned by the exuberance of her spirits during the supper, and I 
must say that in spite of the confidence with which her tact and cleverness 
had inspired me, I felt great relief when I found that his majesty did not 
sit down with us to supper, but walked up and down between the various 
tables for awhile making a show of attention among the guests, and then 
disappeared without ceremony, as be was fond of early huurs and five 
o’clock parade. It was then that began, for Prince Heury and myself, 
at least, the best part ef the evening’s entertainment. The Gogo, deli- 
vered from the scrutinising eye of Frederick, gave way without restraint 
to all the adorable /aisser-aller, the fascinating abandon so characteris‘ic 
of life behind the scenes. Glass after glass of champagne vanished 
down her throat, while its fellow disappeared down that of the grand 
duke. This arrangement she insisted on. Her eyes flashed and spark- | 
led through the sable velvet mask like stars upon the midnight sky, 
while the nose of her companion lighted up with unwonted fire more 
vividly with each glass. As for Prince Henry he was perfectly frantic 
with delight, and clapped his hands, echoing with peals of laughter every 
pointed allusion, every hazardous joke of the Gogo. To the company 
the greater part of her pleasantry was totally unintelligible ; but as it 
may easily be imagined this was considered a matter of course on the 
part of die Narrinn, and they were contented with laughing at the mysii- 
tication ofthe Grand Duke of Hesse-Hockelberg, little dreaming that they 
were all quite as much mystified as he. His highness was certainly 
very much surprised, to say the least of it, but naturally possessing the 
indolence common to most fat men, he suffered himself to be amused in 
the first instance, and then by degrees, as his ideas grew more and more 
confused with the excitement of the champagne, he became as uproa- 
rious as his fair enslaver, and although his jests wanted much of the point 
which hers possessed, yet were they sufficiently mischievous to render 
the conversation of that spicy, high-seasoned kind much in favour at the 
court of France, but hitherto perfectly unknown among the honest heavy 
Prussians, who raised their yellow eyebrows to the very top of their fore 
heads in astonishment and displeasure. But little cared the Gogo for 
their disapproval. She rattled on heedless of their frowns, her whole at- 
tention was absorbed by the grand duke, with whom proceedings had 
already gone 6o far as au amicable dispute upon the amusements of her 
fature court. 

“ We shall have a ae of French dancers,” she said, coaxingly, 
“ there is no bearing these heavy-footed puffing Germans, they have nei- 
ther waists nor wind. The troop that is fare now isa goodone. Which 
do you think is the best, the grosse Julie or the little Gogo ?”’ 

“Oh, I care not much for that sort of people, but of the two 1 should 
say—let me see” (The Gogo raised her fan with a menacing gesture.) 
* I think—the best was certainly—the Gogo!” 

“ Bravo!” she exclaimed, exultingly, * you are a man of taste after all. 
Come, another glass of cham agne. Had you preferred the other one | 
would have beaten you with my fan—but—Heavens!”’ she exclaimed, 
as she watched him tossing down the glass, “ what as lendid brilliant 
your highness wears on the little tinger—a solitaire worth—allow me to 
examine it more closely.” 

His fuddled highness drew the diamond from his finger and presented 
it to hee with maudlin gallantry, begging her acceptance of the trifle as 
a small testimonial of the pleasure he had experienced that evening in 
her society. The Gogo slid the ring over her glove and looked round at 
Prince Henry with a toss of triumph. She drew yet closer to the grand- 
duke after this gallantry. She peeled his walouts with her slender fin- 
gers; she drew the bonbons from the twisied paper, in order to gave 
his gouty fingers pain and trouble; she leaned her hand affectionately 
towards bim, and it was thus, no doubt, that the spleadid emerald of his 
breastpin first caught her attention. 














not, even when he turned away to bend his steps back again to the palace. 
Neither of these two gay thoughtless beings could pause fur an instant to 
remember the absence of Amelia, nor yet the unworthy suspicions which 
the wanton lightvess of the Gogo had been fixing upon her. For me, I 

remained ip a kind of inert despair, from which I do not think I have 

ever recovered, fur I have never loved any of my owners since that time, 

and have invariably compared them with disadvantage to my first affec- 
tion, the Princess of Prussia. She is gone. The very name upon her 
tomb is worn out, defaced by ne glect aad time, but I have not forgotten 
her, nor shall I, until memory is no more. 

I was then placed upon the toilet of the danseuse, with tbe ring which 
she had extorted from the reigning Duke of Hes se-Hockellerg hooked 
upon my uplifted paw, and the ruby breast-pin, which glittered like a 
talisman, stuck through the curlin my tail. I did not repose. The room 
inhabited by the da//erina in the grand inn of Potsdam looked out upon 
the river, and all night long I listened to the rippling of the tide and the 
stroke of the boatman’s oar, thinking that each bark bore away with- 
Baron Trenck the hopes, the heart, the very soul of my own beloved, re- 
gretted princess, whom | felt at once with sad foreboding that I was des- 
tined to behold no more. 

But, alas! the flow of events, the rush of destiny, to which all are 
slaves, bore me also along with their relentless tide. The morning sun, 
which was already begioning to redden the eastern sky when we left the 

alace, had scarcely risen, when the slumber into which the ballerina 
Brad but just fallen, was disturbed bya loud knocking at the chamber- 
door, and amincing French femme de chambre came, in fussy alarm, all 
iears and hysterics. calling out that an exempt of police was waiting 
without. She did not understand him, for she could not speak German, 
but it was evident he had come to arrest some one—she feared it was 
herself—she hoped it was not her mistress—she—she—in short, she knew 
not what she was saying, and burst into tears. I cannot help owning 
that I was wicked enough to rejoice at this announce ment, for I thought 
that I might stand a chance of being recognised, and be restored to the 
princess. The Gogo raised herself up in bed, and yawned. She rubbed 
her eyes deliberately, then stared for a moment in doubt at the soubrette, 
then arranging her night-cap, pinching the lace border into shape, she said 
with great sangfroid, 

“* Let the man enter.” 

The soubrette looked surprised, but did as she was bid, and the officer 
entered. He looked much more alarmed than the Gogo, who seemed to 
take the scene with much philosophy, and, save that now and then she 
castan unquiet glance at my tail, where the breast-pin was resting, and 


| at my paw, which held the emerald a, she betrayed no consciousness 
et 


whatever. The man drew from his pocket a sealed paper. 

“ The warrant,” I thought; “ ber freak of last night has been dis- 
covered, and it isall over with her aow—shaven head, naked arms, and 
sweeping the Grand Platz, must be her portion tor the remainder of her 
days.” 

The moment. however, that the Gogo took the letter in her hand, her 
countenance frightened, and I could immediately tell that she had noth- 
ing to fear, whileI had nothing to hope. She dismissed the messenger 
with a sign, and he withdrew outside the door. She then jumped hastily. 
out of bed, and ran to the window, and perused the epistle in a low tone 
{t was worded thus : . 

“Gogo of my soul !—you must leave this place on the instant—no 
whys, nor wherefores, nor reasoning, nor resistance, but go at once, un- 
less you feel inclined to pay with the liberty of your whole life for the 
spriuel little freak of Jast night. Be not alarmed, however. Nothing is 
blown yet; but there will be the devil to pay in a few hours. My poor 
sister was found senseless on the fluor of the boudoir where you sat for 
some time, and whence his majesty came to fetch you. The jewels with 
which she had been adorned were all missing—not one bad been found. 
She had oy oe | been robbed by some villains who got in at her window 
as her dress is all torn, and there are marks of feet upon the balcony, 
nor can she give an accountof the violence. Fortunately (alas,that I 
should use this word when writing on such a subject) her agitation an 
her incoherence have been so great, that no one can make out whether 
the robbery too place on leaving the ball or after she had gained her 
chamber, while okany have declared that no jewels were visible through 
her domino. T madd to our peril there is strauge news abroad. A met 
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sage was brought to his majesty in the midst of the gaiety, last evening, 
from the Reverses of Segdabure Trenck has escaped from prison! | 
this be true wo betide my pretty Gogo if she should. be foand guilty o 
having mystitied royalty justnow, for my royal brother must find a vic- 
tim on whom to wreak bis vengeance, and show that he is not powerless 
in all cases. I suy no more, a word to the wise ie enough. 1 heard all 
this from Blickstein, my afide, who feels sure that an investigation will 
take place, on account of the strange conduct of the Priacess Amelia at 
the supper table, the discovered loss of her jewels, and the senseless 
condition in which she was found. I, of course, shall be brought for- 
ward, but shall not fear so long as youare not here, [I shall tell my sister 
the whole truth. She will be too glad to find that her monster suitor bas 
been hoaxed. A carriage waits you at the gate of the town; your passport 
accompanies this letter. The bearer will see you safe beyond the gates. 
The best way to avoid being arrested at this unseemly hour is to appear 
tobe already in custody, therefore, pray walk through the streets with 
head bent low, handkerchief to your eyes. Do not fear betrayal, the man 


is well paid. Adieu, bon voyage! Weshallsvon meetin Paris. Your 
best friend ‘« Henry, 
“P.§. Old Hockelberg has paced his room the whole night. He is 


muchdisturbed by the champagne and the loss of bis family jewels. He 
ca. digest neither one nor the other.” 


The Gogo was a girl of resolution. She hesitated not an instant after 
the perusal of this epistle, but set to work immediately to collect together 
her valuables and to depart. I had hopes of being left bebind, but alas, 
she seized me without pity, and packed me among the knickknacks con- 
tained in alittle hand basket, which she carried, and it was thas at break 
of day, carried by the agent of police, and accomp ‘nied by the Gogo and 
her maid, like two of the lowest criminals, that [left the royal city of 
Potsdam, where my whole existence had been passed, and my adorable 
princess who had cherished and fostered me ever since [ had been the 
world. 1 who had entered the town in ‘riumph, upon the saddle of the 
court estafette, created by order ofa king a present to his favourite child 
left it in secret and disgrace a stolen article. Once the property of the 
most Virtuous princess in Europe, now beionging to the most celebrated 
dancer of the Grand Opera of Paris! 

But I have yet to give you the moral of my story. 
next month.) 


(You shall have it 
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SIR SIDNEY SMITH. 


The Life and Correspondence of Admiral Sir William Sidney Smith, G. 
C.B. By Jobn Barrow, Eey., F.R.S. 2 vols, 





‘dingly altered my ceurse for that purpose, taking a direction to repass 











and accordingly weighed, and passed her sufficiently near to observe, by 
che light of the moon, that she was a line-ol battle ship. 

“As we proceeded, we say two other ships at anchor, one of which 
was qvideatiy a frigate : not being satisfied thet [ should be able to dis- 
cern the anchorage plainly, when the day broke, from my present posi- 
tion, I was obliged to go between these ships and the Toulinguet rocks, 
observing the precaution in passing, to give all orders in alow tone of 
voice, that the enemy might not hear us speak English: > took Be | 
notice of us; and by daylight in the morning of this day, | had obtained 
a position from whence I could discern the anchorage of Brest, sufficiently 
distinct to ascertain taat there were no men-of-war in the road, which is 
the usual anchorage. 

“N. B. The basin is not discoverable from wihout the fort. 

‘ L observed the wreck of a large ship on Mingan Island. It now be- 
came necessary to make the best of my way out of the passage ; | accor- 


the Linesof-battle ship. A corvette, which was steering out in a paralled 
direction to us, was the first who took the alarm at this change of move- 
ment; she brought to, making signale, which communicated the alarm to 
the other two ships, aud both hoisted their topsail yards immediately 

and began getting under sail ; my situation was now extremely critical, 
I saw, by the course the line-of-battle ship had taken, her intention to 
cut me off in my passage between her and the rocks, so that I could not 









on the breaking out of hostilities in 1803-4, and -was appointed to the 
Antelope of fifty guns,with « small squadron, to the North Sea. Sir Sidney 
did not, however, find this service at all suited to him, and he was shortly 
relieved, to be sent to more important employment on the coast of Sicily 
and Naples. The Pompée, in which Sir Sidney hoisted his flag as rear- 
admiral of the blue, relieved Gaeta, and attacked and took the stron 
fortress of Capri on the onset. Sir Sidney was, however, soon called o 
from the preservation of the Neapolitan territories to their legitimate so- 
vereign, to proceed, under Sir John Dackworth, to the Dardanelles. 

The usual success as a commander awaited him on this adventurous 
expedition, and, strange to say, was accompanied by the same untoward 
results in regard to his position with government, which was doomed to 
attend upon all his successes and gallant achievements. Sir Sidney at 
once attacked a division of the Turkish fleet, which opposed bis progress, 
destroyed the enemy’s ships, and forced the passage of the Dardanelles; 
but this example of promptitude and activity, almost without a parallel 
was left without recompense, under the plea that it had been accomplish- 
ed before war had been declared. ; 

The indefatigable Sir Sidney was next employed in conveying the 
royal family of Portugal to the Brazils; and while in command of a 
squadron in South America, he etfected the expulsion of the French from 
Cayenne. He was also afterwards in active service as second in com- 
mand in the Mediterranean, and his favourite passion was manifest to the 





effectuate it. There seemed no alternative but to removeytheir alarm, by 
a conduct that should bespeak ourselves unconcerned. I accordingly steer- | 
ed down directly within hail of this ship, which lay inmy way between | 
Basse Beuzec and the Trepieds, I could by this time see she was a dis- | 
abled ship, pampiag from leaks, with jury top-masts, aud that some of 
her upper-deck ports were without guns ; and to avoid being questioned 
ina ny way that might embarrass me to answer, I began the conversation, | 
in French, with the captain, who was in the stern-gallery, accounting | 
for my change of course, by saying, I observed his disabled state, and 
came down to him to know if I could render him any assistance; he an- 
swered, thanking me for the offer, but saying, he had men enough, which, 
indeed, [ could plainly perceive, as they were crowded on the gunwale 
and quarter, looking at our ship. 

“ I could not but form hopes, from the disabled state of this ship, that 
1 should be able to preserve my present position under her stern, 80 as 
to take her repeatedly; and thus beginning an action with such advan- 
tages as would be sufficient to insure us a favourable issue to the con- 
test. My guns were of course ready pointed, but I reflected that it was 
useless to fire, since I could not hope to secure the ship, and carry her off 
from the two others; and the execution of the service | was sent upon 
would be rendered totally abortive, by the unfavourable issue of so une- 





[We have already given a notice of Mr. Barrow’'s Life of Sir Sidney 


Smith, but the following contains many facts and circumstances not in | could do, would be to give her a most destructive raking fire, and suil 


the former articles, and possesses much interest]. 

A more chivalric character than Sir Sidney Smith is not to be found | 
among the heroes of modern times. Brave and couragecus to rashuess, | 
generous toa fault, humane almost to a weakness, his ruling passion was 
admiration of the chivalry of bygone times, which he wished to imitate 
both in its gallantry and its loyalty. Hence it was that his very virtues 
became eccentricities iu the cold uncongenial atmosphere of modern pru- 
dery, and his fearless intrepidity was imbued with a Quixotic character 
by an ussympathisiug, unpoetical world. Equally active, however, both | 
in body and mind, full of enterprise in war, and of active benevolence in | 
peace, his life presen's a continuous succession of extraordinary and per- | 
ilous encounters by sea and land, of romantic and marvellous adventures, 
and of deeds of gooduess, the latter only dimmed,—as is always the case, 
- simple acts of benevolence—by the more dazzling lustre of his feats 
of arms. 

Before young Sidney was twelve years of age, he had exchanged Dr. 
Vicesimus Knox fora sluop of war of twenty guns; and before he was 
fourteen he had participated iu abot three hours’ battle with an American 
frigate of thirty-two guns, which terminated in favour of the English 
sloop ; in several engagements along shore ; and, as mate of the watch, 
he had assisted in heaving guns overboard, when the same sloop was on 
her beam-endsina hurricane. The most extraordinary part of all this, 
Mr. John Barrow, his able biographer, justly remarks, is the precocity | 
of the mate of the watch; “ but,” he adds, “the whole life of Sir Sidney 
Smith is extraordinary.” 

In 1780, when sixteen years of age, he was on board Lord Rodney’s 
ship, the Sandwich, on the occasion of the splendid victory obtained over 
the Spaniards off Cape St. Viacent. Appointed lieutenant in the A/cide 
the same year, he fought the French fleet in two great engagements, was 
promoted in 1782 'o the command of the Fury sloop, and the same year 
was advanced to the rank of captain into the Alemene. Such rapid pro- 
motion ofa very young officer is almost unexampled, and is the more 
creditable as it was not obtained by those influences which were formerly 
80 much more powerful than personal merit. ; 

_On the occurrence of peace, ia 1784, Captain Sidney Smith amused 
himself, in the first place, in visiting such portions of the coast of France 
as had been the scene of his previous exploits ; in exploring the defences 
of Morocco, in case of war with its emperor ; and, finally, although un- 
supported by his uwn government, in giving his aid to the King of Swe- 
den, who was at that time at war with-Russia. 

Returning to his own country with the honours of war thick clustering 
about him, to be publicly invested with the Swedish Order of the Sword, 
it was no longer possible to overlook the energies of this rising young 
officer. He was sent on a mission to Constantinople, and it was on his 
return from the Osmanli capital that his chivalric ardour induced him to 
join Lord Hood's fleet then in possession of Toulon, as amateur, and un- 
eer that admiral’s orders to accomplish one of the most brilliant achieve- 
ments of his life—the burning of the French fleet, arsenal, and magazines ; 
for which he afterwards suffered at the hands of a relentless enemy, and 
for which he received no remuneration from his own government, be- 
cause, being on half-pay, he held no appointment. 

“Sir Sidney used torelate an anecdote of Napoleon, the mention of 
which will no doubt raise denials from the friends of the fallen dynasty ; 
but such is the high sense we entertain of our hero’s honour and truth, 

of his utter incapability of asserting as a fact anything that did not come 
Within his own knowledge, that we do not hesitate to put it on record, 
satisfied that, though it may meet with the most violent denunciations 
and denials, the fact cannot be controverted. 

“At the time of Sir Sidney’s gallant achievement of the destruction 
of the French fleet at Toulon, the royalists and liberated convicts had 
been driven into the great square of that city, and were compressed toge- 
ther in one huge mass. Buonaparte, who then commanded the artillery, 
fired upon the people, aud mowed them down like grass ; those who had 
escaped his tire thiew themselves upon the ground, hoping to avoid their 
threatened doom, when the future Emperor of the French, taking ad- 

Vantage of the first moment of awful stillness which prevailed after the 
roaring of the cannon, exclaimed in a loud voice, ‘The vengeance of the 
French republic is satisfied—rise and go to your homes,’ which summons 

the wretched people no sooner ettempted to obey, than a second marder- 
ous discharge of nis artillery hurled them into eternity.” 

Sir Sidney Smith's services were not, however, altogether overlooked, 
for on bis return to London, with the news of the evacuation of Toulon, 
and of the destruction of the enemy’s feet and arsenal, he was at once 
Seems to the command of the Diamond frigate, in which he was em- 
Ployed, in company with a small flotilla, in clearing the Channel of 
French cruisers an privateers, and in attacking various ports of the 
Coast. It was on this cruise that the Diamond was selected to execute 
the hazardcus euterprise of examining Brest Harbour; and the narrative 
of this exploit, in Sir Sidney’s own words, exhibits the chief characteristics 
of this gallant officer’s conduct in as high relief as any other of the nu- 
meerous incidents that chequered hisadventurous career. 

a IR, Diamond, at sea, January 4th, 1795. 

Iu parsuance of your orders, I this morning looked into the port of 
Brest, in his Majesty’s ship Diamond, under my command, in order to 
Verily the intelligence of the enemy’s fleet being at sea. 

- I went round the west point of Ushant yesterday, and the wind be- 
Pacnaterly, I was obliged to work to windward between the shoals off 

olnt St. Matthew and the rocks to the Southward, in order to come 
ee enough tolook into the road. We observed a large sbip under 

rench colours working in a-head; she took no notice of us, probably 
enonies that we were of her own nation, from our — so free with 

© coast, I hoisted French colours, having previously disguised the 
pe ete of the ship, in order to favour such a deception. The tide of ebb 
omen out of the harbour, the enemy's ship anchored, and I ac- 
flow qe. at sunset, anchored astern of her. I was in hopes when the 

- mode again, that she would have weighed, and proceeded up the 
Pe Pe. so that we might have done the same without approaching her 
ja at to risk the frustration of our object; but she continued to lie 
2 aa ite Napa. pe either to relinquish the going close enough to the 
at ding t4 a e my observations, orto alarm the coast by attackinz ber, 
retreat ees ‘d silently and thereby leave her in the channel of my 
doce rd A 4. usidered the occasion of my being detached from the squa 

» 48 an object of sufficient national importance to justify all risks, 








| tive of his imprisonment and escape is given at length by Mr. Barrow, 


qual a contest as fighting the three together; the utmost, then, that we 





away ; this, my men were both ready and eaget for, but l overruled the 
proposition , considering the carnage must have been shocking, from the | 
effect of our guns, double-loaded, enfilading a crowded ship, within half | 
a pistol-shot ; and conceiving it both unmanly and treacherous to make | 
such havoc, while speaking in iriendly terms and offering our assistance. | 
I trusted, therefore, that my country, though it might be benefited ina | 
trifling degree by it, would gladly relinquish an advantage to be pur- | 
chased at the expense of humanity and the national character ; and 1 hope | 
for these reasons, | shall stand justified is not having made use ot the ac- | 
cidental advantage in my power for the moment. We parted, after much | 
conversation, with mutual compliments ; the French captain telling me | 
his ship’s uame was Le Caton, and I, in answer to his query, named my | 
ship as one of the Norway squadron, which it was not likely he would | 
know by sight. The other ships, observing we were spoken to by the | 
Coton, discontinued the pursuit, and we passed the rocks unmolested. | 
“1am, sir, &., 

“To Sir John Warren, Bart., C. B.”’ ““W. Sidney Smith.” 

At length the young captain’s intrepidity brought him into 2 scrape. 
Having gone in the boats to capture a Freach privateer off Havre, the 
prize was carried by the tide, which was making strong into the harbour, 
up the Seine above the French forts, and Sir Sidney was made prisoner, 
and removed to the Temple at Paris, his case being viewed as that of an 
incendiary, and not as that of an ordinary prisoner of war. The narra- 


who also adopts the view taken by Captain Brenton, in his “ Naval His- 
tory,” that his escape was connived at by the French authorities. Among 
the multitude of papers in the possession of Sir Siduey’s family, are two 
volumes of letters written to the prisoner in the Temple by a young lady, 
who sigas herself “ Isabella,” and who, Mr. Barrow informs us, is sister | 
of a duke still living. 





last, in bis being present as an amateur at the battle of Waterloo, where 
he was chiefly employed in succouring the wounded; but with the fall 


| of the great and inexorable disturber of the peace of Europe, there came 


a final time for peace and repose to the gallaat captain. 

Bat Sir Sidney had also another favourite passion besides that of fight- 
ing, which occupied all his attention when there was no longer occupa- 
tion for the first, and which even haunted him with strange hallucinations 
to the last. This was his passion for chivalrous orders,—the more mys- 
terious and ancient the better. This passion manifested throughout, in 
the circums!ances attendant upon his decoration with the Order of the 
Sword by the King of Sweden, and the pride he teok in the Imperial 
Aigrette, or ‘‘ plume of triumph,” as he called it, with which he was in- 
vested by the Sultan; attained its acmé upon the occasion of his invest- 
ment with the order of Grand Master of the Knights Templars, formerly 
worn by Richard Plantagenet, by the Greek Archbishop of Cyprus. The 
circumstances connected with the development of this feeling, constitute 
a curious episode in the history of his gallant and chivalrous officer. As 
president of the knigi ts tiberators of the slaves in Africa, he wrote to a 
Turkish bey with the following postscript : 7 

“We send to youa curious invention of art ii token of our high re- 
spect and cordial friendship, which, in all its infinite and multiplied va- 
riations of form and colour, still retaizs the one true central point of mo- 
tion invisible, immovable, and unchangeable. Your wisdom will appre- 
ciate this hidden treth.”’ ning 

This ruling passion met with much sympathy from the enthusiastic 
French, who conferred upon Sir —— the office of Regent of the Tem- 
plars, an honour he prized more highly than any of his British decora - 
tions. Atlength he began to imagine that by his acceptance of this 
charge he had exposed himself to the effect of the most malignant calum- 
nies such as had formerly brought discredit on the members of the order, 
and finally brought the grand master and other worthy members to the 
stake to be burnt to death. During his last illness his whole mind was 
occupied with the © Star of Jerusalem” and “ Cwar de Licn,” and when 
he perished soon after trom a stroke of apoplexy, he bequeathed in his 
will the said cross to the order of the Tempie, to be worn by the grand 
master in perpetuity. ; 

The lives of few men belonging to ancient or modern times, present so 
much that is chivalrous and romantic as the life of Sir Sidney Smith ; and 
it is a pleasure to feel that it is impossible to read arecord of so much 

interest and importance as that compiled by Mr. John Barrow, with- 
out being thoroughly and deeply impressed with the conviction, that 
while he was a gallant and a brave man, he was also essentially a good 
man. 
a 


THE FRENCH FOREIGN LEGION OF ALGIERS. 
From an article entitled Modern Condottieri, in Fraser's Magazine. 
Concluded. 

Not long after this bloody affair, the Foreign Legion left Arragon, and 
marched through part of N avarre to the town of Logrono, whither the 
fame of their exploits had preceded them,and where they were received 
with enthusiasm. Bands of music went out to meet and escort them, into 
the town, the balconies were full of ladies, the houses hung with flags 


Sir Sidney met with the kindest reception on his return from two | and garlands,—on all sides a welcome was shouted to the brave Argeli- 


years’ harsh imprisonment. He was shortly afterwards appointed to the 


nos. But when Conrad, who marched at the head of the fourth battalion, 


command of the J'igre, an eighty-gun ship, on a special service in the | was seen appeonsbing on his white charger, the cheers and vivas, the fiut- 


Levant, and he at the same time received a commission appointing bim 
joint minister plenipotentiary with his brother, Mr. Spencer Smith, at the | 
court of the Ottoman Emperor. This appointment became the source of | 
infinite heart-burnings to Lord St. Vincent and Lord Nelson, who botb | 
held commands at that moment in the Mediterranean, and who appa- 
reutly never ceased to entertain a certain degree of ill-will against the 
somewhat ambitious captain of the Tigre. Mr. Barrow takes his hero’s 
part, and vindicates him on the ground that he decidedly wished to wait 
upon the commander-in-chief on bis way, but it is certain that he did no- 
fall in with either of the fleets while sailing the whole length of the Me- 
diterranean, and neither his appointment, nor the manner in which it 
was carried out, appears to have been drawn with sufficient attention to 
the rules of decorum due to such distinguished officers in the service. 

The results of this appointment were, however, equally glorious to the 
British arms and to the officer employed. Having heard at Constanti- 
nople of the advance of the French into Syria, and of the atrocities com- 
mitted by them at Jaffa, Sir Sidney hastened to that coast, and arrived at 
St. Jean d’Acre two days before Buonaparte made his appearance. The 
capture of the French Flotilla, the fierce contests that foslowed, the re- 
peated murderous assaults of the French, and the prolonged, gallant, and 
victorious defence of the place, made by Djezzar Pasha and Sir Sidney, 
are éuch familiar topics of history,that it is unnecessary to notice them here 
Upun the subject of the absurd report that Sir Sidney had sent a persona 
challenge to Buonaparte, Mr. Barrow denies the statement altogether, on 
the authenticity of Sir Sidney himself. A letter of Sir Sidney’s to Gen 
Buonaparte is more characteristic of the man, and it is indeed supposed 
to be the very letter, the transmission of which gave rise to the above- 
mentioned ridiculous rumour, 


“General, | am acquainted with the dispositions that for some days 
past you have been making to raise the siege; the preparations in hand 
to carry off your wounded, and to leave none behind you, do you great 
credit. This last word ought not to escape my mouth—I, who ought not 
to love you, to say nothing more: but circumstances remind me, to wish 
that you would reflect on the instability of human affairs. In fact, could 
you have thought that a poor prisoner in a cell of the Temple prison— 
that an unfortunate, for whom you refused, for a single moment, to give 
yourself any concern, being at the same time able to render him a sigaal 
service, since you were then all-powertul—could you have thought, I 
say, that this same man would have become your antagonist, and havo 
compelled you, in the midst of the sands of Syria, to raise the siege of a 
miserable, almost defenceless town (bicoque)? Such events, you must 
admit, exceed all human calculations. Believe me, general, adopt senti 
ments more moderate, and that man will not be your enemy, who shall- 
tell you that Asia is not a theatre made for your glory. This letter is a 
little revenge that I give myself.” 

The gallant defence of St. Jean d’Acre, the retreat of the French army, 
and Buonaparte’s desertion of the troops and embarkation for France, 
were followed by the treaty of El Arish, concluded between Sir Sidney 
and the French general Kleber, and which was not ratified by the Eng- 
lish government. Much light is thrown upon this delicate subject by 
Mr. Barrow’s laborious researches. Nothing can be stronger than the 
acknowledgment by Lord Spencer in one of uis letters, ‘‘1 cannot help 
allowing that you acted upon very strong grounds, and that, upon the 
whole, if it had been possible that we here could heve been in complete 
possession of all these grounds for the purpose of forming a determina- | 
tivn onthe subject, the convention of El Arish would most probably | 
have been carried into execution.” 

_ Asit appears certain, however, that the object of the French in propose 
ing this convention was only to gain time and to receive reinforcements 
and that they had not, in reality, the slightest intention of returning to 
France, future history will decide that government was right in refusing 


tering of kerchiefs and waving of fair hauds, knew nobounds. He could 
hardly proceed for the crowds that pressed around bie horse, eager to catch 
a sight of the hero of Pebla and Angues. “ Viva Conrad!" shouted the 
mob. “Vie va !”’ was repeated in the silver tones of the dark-eyed dames 
thronging the windows; and Conrad bowed his thanks around, bending 
to his horse’s mane, whilst his martia) visage was lighted up with pleasure. 
Such moments as those compensate the soldier for countless toils and 
hardships. Of Bernelle, who rode at the head of the column, no particular 
notice was taken. Far less known for his achievements than his gallant 
lieutenant, he was also far less popular, and 


No man cried, “ God save him!” 


This difference iu their reception may not improbably have added to 
the disfavour with which Bernelle am viewed his subordinate, who 
was the head of a sort of opposition composed of a number of officers dis- 
contented with the conduct of their commander. Be this as it may, less 
(han a month later the smothered ill-will between the two chiefa broke 
out into an open quarrel! ; and Conred left the Legion and started for 
Paris, to make a report of Bernelle’s mal-administration. This departure re- 
moved the principal check upon the Corsican, who now gave tree scope 
to his caprices and those of his wife. He was exccssively severe, but 
not without necessity ; for the Algerines, who at first had little temptation 
to desertion or mutiny, were disgusted with the sufferings of a winter 
campaign, and showed strong tendencies to both. After several days’ 
fightung and bivouacking in the wet and snow of January, they were 
marched nine days on end, then were ordered to prepare for a full-dress 

‘inspection ou the morrow. This was, to say the least, inconsiderate, and 
the soldiers’ dissatisfaction broke outin audible murmurs. Bernelle was 
not the man to overlook such symptoms of insubordination. He pitched 
upon a poor fellow who had grumbled rather more loudly than bis fel- 
lows, ordered out a firing-party, and shot him on the spot. Such cruel 
rigour was, perhaps, necessary to preserve discipline amongst the law- 
less mercenaries; but Bernelle was wrong to provoke insubordination 
by overworking the men to gratify his love uf military parade and dispiay, 
a system which subsequently led to desertion on a very large scale. 
This was especially the case when the Legion was stationed, during sev- 
eral months, in Zubiri and other Navarrese villages upon the military 
line connecting Pampeluna with the French fronties. The quarters were 
wretched, the weather wet and cold, rations bad, and pay irregular, and 
disease daily sent the disheartened legionaries into the hospitals of Pam- 
peluna. Desertions were of perpetual occurrence; and as none ofthe 
men could be trusted, out-post duty was fora while performed ean 
by non-commissioned officer. Even these sometimes went over, an 
were rewarded wth commissions in the Carlist service. 

When Rosen's battalion was quartered in the village of Larasona, a 
farm-house within the Carlist lines was used as a depot for the deserters, 
till they could be forwarded to the interior. This house a Corsican vol- 
tigeur offered Bernelle to surprise, if he was allowed his own discretion 
as to choice of means. Permission was given, and he was promised that 
if he succeeded he should name his own reward. Thereupon the cun- 
ning Corsican went over to the enemy with arms and baggage, and re- 
ported himself at the depot as a deserter. He remained there a week, 
during which he studied the localities, and several deserters came over. 
One evening, when the garrison of the house, consisting of half a com- 
pany, were sleeping and on their guard, he went out, under pretence of 
seeking firewood. In less than a quarter of an hour he was at Larasona. 
On his report, Bernelle instantly ordered out two ‘ight companies; the 
Corsican guided them over by-paths to the house, which they surrounded 
insilence. This done, the deserter knocked at the door; the sentry 
within asked his name, and he gave it, adding, that he had lust his way 
whilst looking for wood. The door opened, the sentry was cut down, 
and the Carlists and eight deserters from the Legion were made prison- 








to accede to aconvention so easily obtained from the generous Sir 
Sidney, whose powers as a plenipotentiary had been also previously ab 
rogated. 
After three years of indefatigable and unremitting services in Egypt | 
and the Levant, in which Sir Sidney had more than revived the aucient | 
glories of Guy de Lusignan, of Philip Augustus, and of Richard Cwurde 
Lion, the gallant commodore returned to his own country, where he was 
received with a degree of enthusiasm rarely equalled. After being some 
time in parliament as member for Rochester, he resumed active service 


ers. After setting fire to the house, the Algerines returned in triumph to 
their lines, followed by a harmless shower of bullets from a battalion 
which came up, rather too late, to the rescue. Next day the deserters 
were shot and the Carlists sent to prison. The deviser of this successful 
manwuvre claimed a sergeantship as his reward, and it was given him ; 
but Bernelle mistrusted such a cunning customer, and soon found an op- 
portunity to leave him in garrison. 

Although severe service aud long marches were unfavourable to female 
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camp-followers, a certain number of ladies of various uations formed a 
sort of rear-guard to the Algerines, officiating as sutlers, washerwomen, 
and the like. Some were soldiers’ wives, chiefly Germans; others were 
French cantinieres, that bad originally belonged to a disorderiy corps of 
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dom, and received his death-wouod fom a lance-thrust, after slaying 
eleven men with hisown hand. Colonel Leon, the brother of the cele- 
brated Count of Belascoain, also lost his life here. The Algerines, pre- 
viously shrunk to two slender battalions, suffered terribly ; and it speaks 


auxiliaries raised in Paris ‘under the orders of a Baron Schwarz, and | well for their officers, that out of three hundred and fifty men killed and 
wounded, nearly fifty held commissions. All the superior officers fell | rai discoveries of gunpowder, of printing, and the still more important one 
with the exception of Conrad, who took temporary command of the | of the New World, in opening a boundless field for the energies of man- 


which was dissolved svon after its arrival in Sjain. These latter wore 
the usual uniform of French captine-ewomen,-—-red trousers, short blue 


frocks, and a black-glazed hat. One of them, the wife of a sergeant, | division until the arrival of General Oraa from Saragossa. 


was a first rate mistress of fence. She always carried a pair of foils cros- 
sed apes her littie knapsack, and would frequently take a turn at them, 
with her husband, or any other amateur, !o.the amusement of the soldiers, 
and especially of the Spaniards. A Flemish woman, known as La Mau- 
chotte, bad lostan arm in consequence of a bullet wound; but the mutil- 





On the 2ad of June the last-named general made a reconnoissance in 
the direction of Barbastro, a large half ruined town then .ccupied by 
the Carlists. The unfortunate tureigners, now forming one weak bat- 
talion, were as usual placed infront. The Spaniards well knew how to 
turn them to account wheu hard knocks were gving; it was only on pay- 


ation did not impair her activity, and she was noted for the services she | day that they were overlooked and put in the rear. Conrad was at their 
rendered the wounded during an action, when others of her class were head, wearing, for the first and last time, the star of the Order of St- 
for the most part engaged in marauding. The corps of pioneers had an | Ferdinand, brought to him by Oraa. In the olive-groves, in front of 


old sutler, who bad shared in all the campaigns of the French armies 
under Napoleon, had survived the retreat from Russia, and entered Spaiu 
with the Duke of Angouleme. Her long military. experience had ren- 
_ dered the old lady terribly masculine ; she bad acquired all the habits of 
a soldier, smoked, gambled, drank brandy, and swore like a veteran 
grenadier; had scarcely any vestige of womanly reserve and modesty, 
bat was faithful, kind-hearted and serviceable; would carry a wounded 
man a whole morning upon her back, and was always in the thick of the 
fight, reviving the weary soldiers with a dram from her brandy keg. 
hen this was empty, she would seize a musket, and load and fire with 
the skill and coolness of an experienced soldier. She was as bold and 
familiar with the general as with the private soldier; all knew her as 
the Mere Michel, and none ever dreamed of taking offeuce at the licease 
she allowed her tongue. Her husband had fallen at Leipzig; her three 
sous at the storming of the Trocadero, where she herself had been 
wounded. It was only when she spoke of her child:en, who had ali 
three been non-commissioned officers in a company of grenadiers, that 
womanly weakness prevailed, and a teac would run ever her old sua 
burntcheek. With a soldier’s oath she would dash away the sign of 
emotion, and quell her sorrow by a pull at the brandy-bottle. At Vitto- 
ria, General Cordova, who observed her zealous attention to the wound- 
ed, gave her the Cross of Isabella with his own hand; but she would not 
wear it because she maintained that she was entitled to the Legion of 
Honour. Thereby hung a tale, which she dearly loved to tell, how Na- 
poleon had promised her the Cross at the fight of Leipzig but, through 
an error, it had been given to another, au Italian sutler. And rich and 
abundant was the stream of curses she was wont to pour out upon the 
chienne a’ Italic, when narrating this episode in her eventful career. 

Besides this grenadier in petticoats acd other sutlers, a number of 
Spanish women attached themselves to the Algerines and at times the 
retinue became so troublesome, that measures had to be taken to 
thin it. Some of those resorted to by Ber nelle and Conrad were rather 
barbarous, and quite in the condottiere style. The provost-marshal re- 
ceived orders to cut off the bair of those ladies who could not prove a 
legitimate right to follow the legionary drums: The poor creatures thus 
Cropped were fain to escape ridicule by abandoning their military pur- 
suils, until time and some substitute for Macassar should restore the curl- 
ing honours of their heads. 

ummer came, to the great joy of the half-starved and hard-worked 
foreigners. Climate hasimmense influence on a soldier's comfort ; and 
quarters that are wretched in winter, wet and cold, and teeming with 
ague aod rheumatism, may be not only very endurable, buat positively 
agreeable, inthe sunny month of June. The Algerines, however, had 
before then left their uncomfortable cantonments on the lines of Zabiri, 
and had descended to the rich plains and pleasant towns of southern 
Navar.e. Bernelle now planned an expedition against Estella, advanc- 
ed into the Carlist couatry at the head of his own troops, and, after a 
reconnoisance—during his absence upon which the legionaries plundered 
to a very large extent, and were manfully aided by the Spanish troops— 
he one morning, at break of day, gave orders to set fire to the rich harvest 
which, for miles around, waved in golden luxuriance upon the plain. 
At that period of the war, such an act of wanton destruction was un- 
heard of, althoagh it was subsequently resorted to by Spanish generals. 
But Bernelle had the memory of the African razzias fresh in his mind, 
and was disposed totry the same system in Spain. The weather was hot 
and dry, and, in a few minutes , crops on which thousands of men reck- 
oned for subsistence, were a prey to the flames. Enraged beyond meas- 
ure at this cruel destruction, the Carlists came down in force, and Ber- 
nelle’s little army had to commencea retreat, which it effected in tolera- 
bly good order, but not without considerable loss, pursued to the very 
gates of Larrasa by their infuriated foes. Such was the discreditable 
result of Beruelle’s expedition to Estella, which made a most unfavour- 
able impression at Madrid, the more so ashe had devised and executed 
it of his own authority, and had talked largely of the results he expected 
to obtain. At the same time, the discontent of his men (who aceused 
him of withholding their bouuty-money) greatly increased, avd being 
also, perhaps, weary of Spanish service, he sent his resignation to Mad- 
rid. Then, without waiting news of its acceptance, or taking leave of 
the corps which bad fought bravely and sutfered no little under his com- 
maud, he returned to France, in whose service he has since held command 
and received promotion. 

Bernelle was succeeded by General Bedeau, an experienced old of- 
ficer, now second ip command tothe Duke of Aumale in Algeria. But 
whatever military talents he may dieplay in the African plains, he cer- 
tainly showed small ability amongst Spanish mountains. He was igno 
rant of the country, and ofthe style of warfare suited to it. In his very 
first expedition he entangled his men amongst the complicated valleys 
and defilesof the Navarrese Pyrenees, got them into ambuscades and 
innumerable disasters, allowed them to encu.nber themselves with plun- 
der, and at last, with the loss of bis best officers and soldiers, and alee a 
disastrous and useless fight, regained the Christino lines. There was 
talk of bringing him toa court-martial, but that was spared him, and 
being shortly afterwards wounded in a reconnoissance,he resigned his brief 
command, doubly furious at having been beaten by Carlist guerillas, 
since his boast had previously been that he hadnever turned his back 
upon an soy Very soon after his departure, Conrad, who bad been 
in commard of a crack French regiment (the 4th Light Infantry ), sud- 
bm | reappeared at the head of the Legion, this time tocommand in 
chief. Father Conrad, as the soldiers called him, was received with a 
burst of joy, and hope once more revived in the breasts of the disheart- 
ened mK pers but, with the best will in the world, Conrad could not 
supply all deficiencies, and least of all could he compel from the needy 
Spanish government the regular payment of the trifling pittance for 
which his mercenary warriors had hired themselves to fight. At last, in 
the month of December, seeing that all his remonstrances failed to ex- 
tract meney from an impoverished treasury, he resolved to give his men 
a chacce of paying themselves; and started at midnight from Lerin, with 
the whole of the Legion, for the Carlist village of Alio. Arriving at 
daybreak, ne strack it with a heavy contribution of money and rations ; 
but, before the whole of these could be collected, he found his retreat in- 
tercepted by large masses of the enemy, principall cavalry. Uninti- 
midated, the Algerines formed squares and cut their way through. 
They had nearly regained Lerin, when Rosen received a bullet in the 
right hip, which kept him on the sick-list till the month of March of the 
following year. On rejoining his corps, he found the ranks of the Legion 
grievously thinned by constant fighting, long marches, desertion, and 
other casualties. The six battalions had melted into three ; three squad- 
rons of Polish lancers, raised by Bervelle some time before his depart- 
ure, were reduced to two ; and many a familiar face was missing trom 
the ranks of Rosen’s company of light infantry. 

AL shall not follow the Algerines through the severe spring campaign 
of 1837, during which they formed part of the division of General Irri- 
Ps p, an officer uniting a handsome person and amiable character with 

the most distinguished bravery, and with all the best qualities of a dash- 
ing cavalry commander. With him, they had plenty todo; and it must 
be admitted, that his daring and eagerness for action sometimes placed 
om in situations of considerable difficulty. But there was pleasure in 
slewene, even to the death, a general who exposed himself as freely as 
th least ofhis men, and wasalways in front, in ke thickest ofthe fight. We 
would gladly extract at length, did space permit us, Mr. Rosen's graphic 
and spirited account of the defence of a redoubt, held by his company 
against a host of Carlists, for his conduct in which affair he was promised 
a commission. But his exertions and sufferings caused his wound to 
break out afreah, and be again went into hospital, When he recover- 
ed, Irribarren, with a division of sixteen thousand men, including the 
Foreign Legion, was making rapid marches up and dowa Navarre en 
deavouring to prevent the famous Carlist expedition into Arragon from 
taking place. Th’s he was unable todo. Whilst false informetion led 
him in one direction, the Carlists threw pontoons, which they had ee 
° A — ° y bad secret- 
ly constructed in the mountains, across the river Arragon and, passing 
moet under the cannon of Pampeluna, proceeded triumpbantl ‘ia their 
march, with twenty-two battalions and a considerable body nf cavalr 
Irribarren immediately pursned, vowing to attack wherever he Sean, 
them. This he did atthe gates of Huesca, with more Valour than wis- 





Barbastro, an action occurred, and the Algerines suddenly fuund them- 
selves opposed to a battalion formed entirely of deserters from their own 
corps. This disgraceful off-shoot was now stronger than the parent stem 
whence it had sv infamously detached itself. The two legions pressed 
furiously forward to meet each other, the deserters shouting to their for- 
mer comrades to go over to them—an invitation replied to with bitter 
taunts and reproaches It was an episode of no small interest in the 
general fight. They were so near, that they distinguished faces and ad- 
dressed each other by name. Conrad, ever foremost, was a conspicuous 
mark for the bullets of his bas: countrymen, who made him their target, 
and the lead flew about like hail. Just as he had gotoff his horse to 
place upon ita wounded man who had been badly hit by his side, a 
shot from one of the deserters s‘ruck him on the head, and he fell dead 
tothe ground. At the same moment the Carlists made acharge, and it 
was with great difficulty and severe loss that the Algerines succeeded in 
rescuing the corps of their beloved chief. 

Conrad was buried at Saragossa, in a kind of mausoleum, in which re- 
pose the bones of the hervic defenders of that city during its celebrated 
siege. His funeral was conducted with much pomp, and attended by 
all the civil and military authorities, and a great throng of the town's- 
people. On his coffin, a very plain one, were placed his sword, the Star 
of St. Ferdinand, and the Cross of the Legion of Honour, which Napo- 
leon, with his own band, had fastened on kis breast. His bullet-proof 
Arabian was led behind the bier. There was not adry eye amongst the 
handfal of bold mercenaries who had so often fuilowed the brave * Fath- 
er Conrad” into fire, and who now mournfully escorted him to his last 
resting: place. 

With the loss of their leader, the star of the Algerine Legion set. The 
remnant of cavalry continued to serve with a Spanish division ; but 
what could be done with three handred and eighty men, and about as 
many cripples, all that remained of nearly seven thousand soldiers who 
had landed at Tarragona two years previously? First, the maimed were 
sent to France, and then came the turn of those whose time of rervice 
had expired. Amongst these was Rosen, who, for some time, had done 
officer’s duty, but who was so impatient to leave the thankless land where 
he had suffered so much, that he would not wait the arrival of his com- 
mission from Madrid. With forty comrades he set out for the French 
frontier, as far as which they were allowed to retain their arms, to pro- 
tect themselves against prowling bands of Carlists. As they passed over 
the mountain of Zabiri, upon which they had had so many bloody fights 
that it had received the name of the German Graveyard, they saw near 
the road-side a skeleton hand protruding from the ground, as if waving 
a melancholy adieu to departing friends. -‘We paused, and, asa last 

mark of honour to our fallen brothers, we each threw a stone upon their 
mountain grave. The incident saddened us, and it was some time be- 














fore we resumed the cheerful songs with which we beguiled the tedious- 
uess of the march.” 

A joyous hurrah burst from the little band as they crossed a wooden 
bridge, and stood upon French ground. A mile further, at the town of 
St Jean Pied de Port, they reported themselves to a German officer 
placed there to receive them, and who made a strenuous effurt to induce 
them to re-enlist in a new Foreign Legion then serving in Algeria.— 
The impudence of this proposal, to men who had been already so shame- 
fully deceived by the French government, excited the indignation of 
Rosen and his companions, and their energetic and unceremonious refusal 
caused them a quarrel with the recruiting officer. He was furious at 
their obstinacy ; but his anger proved unavailing as his blandishments, 
and he was compelled to procure the passports needed by the discharged 
soldiers for their passage through France. 

Of the few Algerines who still remained in Spain, some joined guerilia 
corps, some married and settled in the country ; and others, born food 
for powder, and having no other resource, joined the depot at Pau, and 
once more returned to Africa, to find death at the hands of Arabs or in an 
Algerine hospital. Whoever had seen the l'rench Foreign Legion land 
in Catalonia in 1835, and had noted their stalwart frames, soldierly de- 
portment,and resolute bearing, and afterwards on parade had witnessed 
the precision of their movements and skill in managing their weapons. 
would bave pronounced them equal to any troops in the French service, 
and would have predicted the speedy extermination of the ragged Carlist 
bauds then infesting Catalonia. Two short years proved the fallacy of 
sucha prophecy. It is a Spanish principle of action to pay their mercen- 
ary troops as little as they can, and to make them fight as much as pos- 
sible. Instead of husbanding good soldiers, they use them as hack-mas- 
ters do cheap horses,—work them to death, as the most profitable way of 
employing them. And thus it was that by neglect, disease, and deser 
tion, as wellas by the enemy's fire, the Algerines, in so brief a time, 
were expended almost to a man. 


——=—____— 
JEALOUSY AND REVENGE. 


[The following tragic tale we take from one of Dr. Gibson’s Leciures 
delivered in the University of Pennsylvania, purporting to embrace “a 
short account of eminent Belgian Surgeons and Physicians, &c.” We are 
not sure that another version of the same tale has not already appeared 
in the Albion, but we nevertheless give this, it being so well related 
by the distinguished Professor. ] 


Few countries, in proportion to its population, could boast, in former 

times, of more exalted names in the various departments of our profes- 
sion, than Belgium ; but there is one name so iutimately associated with 
all that is remarkable in genius, in learning, in practical skill, in all that 
pertains to curious and romantic history and to misfortune, and it may be, 
to crime, as to deserve consideration. You have all heard, no doubt, of 
Andrew Vesalius, born at Brussels, some two hundred and thirty years 
ago, who received at Louvain a highly finished education, studied anatomy 
and surgery at Paris, entered the army of Charles the Fifth asa surgeon, 
vecame the physician of the same monarch, settled at his imperial court, 
served successively in the same capacity under Pkilip the Second, whose 
son Prince Charles, he saved the life of by a new and well-timed opera- 
tion, taught anatomy with distinguished applause inthe ditferent schools 
of Padua, Bologna, and Pisa, published a magnificent work, entitled, 
“ De corporis humani fabria,” in two large folio volumes, the plates of 
which were drawn by his friend and companion Titian, a workso correct 
and minute in all its details, and so accurate in its plates, as to procure 
for its author the reputation of having been the first to rescue anatomy 
from the shackles by which it was restricted, to establish it upon a solid 
foundation, and to advance the principles and practice of surgery, to an 
unprecedented degree. In the midst of this brilliant career, being called 
upon to attend a Spanish gentleman whose body, after death, he was 
permitted to open and inspect, and the heart being observed to beat, he 
was summoned before the [nquisition, and weuld have been condemned, 
but for the exertions of the king, who obtained his release upon condi- 
tion that he should expitate his crime by a p lgrimage to the Holy Land. 
Thither, accordingly, he repaired ; and after a residence of some time 
at Jerusalem, being invited to occupy the anatomical chair at Padua, and 
accepting the propcsal, he sailed for Europe, was shipwrecked upon the 
island of Zante, and perished iu the fiftieth year of hisage. Such is the 
history of Vesalins, as transmitted to us from the earliest periods, and 
generally conceded to bs true. A very extraordinary version, however, 
having, within the last two or three years, met the public eye, in the 
shape of a well-written narrative, the main incidents of which are 
believed by some to be founded in fact, I shall take the liberty to con. 
dense for your amusement, if not for your benefit, some of the statement, 
more especially as the source from which they are derived, may not be 
very accessible to most medical readers. The account is professed to 
have been derived from an ancient manuscrip& On parchment, accident. 
ally found between the backs of two pictures, glued ‘ogether, each pic. 
tare in the style of Titian, and supposed to be the work of his haod. 

‘‘Audrea Vesale,” says the manuscript, ‘ first saw the light in the city 
of Brussels, in the year 1614. His futher was an apotiecary. attached to 
the personal service of the Priucess Margaret, aunt of the Empeior 
Charles the Fifth, and prernene of the Low Countrles, Providence 
conferred upon him the double advantage of being a native of the land 








which divides with Italy the glory of being the richest and the most en- 
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lighteved among the nations of the earth, of coming into the world at a 
period when a general and heulihy ferment in the minds of men, had, in 
a great measure, tended to break through and disperse the stagnant scum 
of ignorance and barbarism which had hitherto obscured them. Already 
bad this irrepressible movement led to results most glorious, and the seve- 





kind, had given a new and ennobling direction to theird estinies. The 
spirit of the times in which Vesale was born, naturally influenced bis 
character and pursuits, and tended to develop the pecu liar bent of his 
‘genius. In an age when discovery had become the ruling passion of 
men’s minds, nothing of minor importance appeared worthy of exciting 
Vesale’s energies ; and in the aim and attainment of his noble ambition, 
difficulties, dangers and obstacles, that would have daunted and dis- 
couraged one less deiermined, served only to lend new strength to his 
efforts to advance himself in the career he had chosen. 

“His parents had educated him for the medical profession ; his 
own peculiar genius directed him to the study ef anatomy, which 
he pursued with an ardour tbat led to the most successful results. Up to 
the period when Vesale first rendered himself conspicuous, the anatomy 
of the human body was so imperfectly understood as aunedy to merit 
that the term of science should be applied to the dim and confused ideas 
entertained of it. Vesale was the first to break through the trammels 
with which ignorance and bigotry had crippled the march of science; 
surmounting, with admirable courage and constancy, the disgust the 
terror, and even the peril, inseparable from this description of la- 
bour to which he had devoted himself, he was to be seen whole days and 
nights in the cemeteries surrounded by the festering remnants of mor- 
tality, or hovering about the gibbets, and disputing with the vulture for 
its prey, in order to compose a perfect skeleton trom the remains of exe- 
cuted criminals left there to be devoured by the carrion bird. 

“It was during a sojourn at Basle, after his return from Italy, that 
Vesale first beheld, at the house of Hans Holbein, the painter, Isabella 
Van Steenwiyk, the daughter of a merchant at Haerlem, who was destin- 
ed to exercise some ivense over his future life. Vesale was then 
scarcely twenty-eight years of age, and already he had attained the sum- 
mit of his well-directed ambition. He enjoyed the conntenance and 
friendship of the celebrated men of the day. Erasmus, Melancthon, 
Veltwyck, Verazio, Holbein, and Titian, were proud to be numbered 
among his friends. The Emperor Charles the Fifth, informed by pub- 
lic rumour of the extraordinary talents of the young professor, bestowed 
upon Vesale, without solicitation, the important charge of his first physi- 
cian, At the very moment when these honours were so fast accumula- 
ting, Vesale first saw Isabella Van Steenwiyk, and a vision of — 
dawned upon him [from her calm blue eyes. The family of Van Steen- 
wiyk was a weaitiy and honourable one, far superior to that of Vesale 
in birth and fortune ; but the distinguished position the latter had ac- 
quired for himself, entitled him to aspire to an alliance even more ex- 
alted. The son of the Princess Margaret’s apothecary would have 
been rejected by the rich Haerlem burgher; the emperor's first 
physician was accepted by him as the most eligible son-in-law. The 
marriage was solemnised, and Vesale, accompanied by his young bride, 
set off for Seville, where Charles then held his court. Vesale was a 
man of great determination, of strong feeling and violent passions, capa- 
ble of great extremes of love and hatred, and of the most unlimited 
devotion and the most rentlessrancour. But he was ignorant of all 
those nicer intermediate shades of sentiment which soften and harmonise 
the character, and scorned as effeminate the gallantries and graceful at- 
tentious which youthful wives looked upon as their prerogative, and 
which, although but too often merely the semblance ot love, are often, 
too, more effective in winping woman’s confidence and tenderness than 
love itself. No two natures could be more dissimilar than Vesale and 
his wife. She was gentle, calm, and undemonstrative, not to be roused 
into any vio'ent evidence of love or anger, and so even-tempered as to 
be pronounced by many apethetic. Her fair and serene countenance was 
the mirror of a soul as serene, yet she was capable of great depth of feel- 
ing, although her natural timidity prevented the silent workings of her 
heart from appearing on the surface. She loved her husband truly; but 
there was so much of awe mingled with her affection, 4s cc throw an ap- 
pearance of restraint over her demeanour towards him , even iojthe privacy 
of domestic life. The very nature of his profession and occupations 
was calculated to increase that awe, and even to create some degree of 
repugnance, in a shrinking mind, which nothing but strong affection 
could overcome. Isabella’s nature required skilful drawing out and 
tender fostering. Vesale, uvfortnnately, understood nothing of the sort ; 
he mistook her timidity for coldness, and resented it accordingly ; this led 
to estrangement on her part, which he attributed to dislike, and jealous 
distrust at last took possession of hissoul. 

‘* Amidst the gallantries of Seville, where for a woman to be young and 
attractive, was to command the attentions, and authorize tbe devotions of 
the other sex—it was no difficult task to arouse the susceptibilities of a 
suspicious husband. Vesale’s talents and position, in the emperor’s house- 
hold had brought him into contact with all the men of learning and sci- 
ence about the court; the fame ef his wife’s beauty soon conferred upon 
him another sort of distinction ; and although, at firet-in accordance with 
the housewifery babits of her country, she rarely showed herself in pub- 
lic, except to go to mass, enough was seen of her on those occasions, to 
render an acquaintauce with the husband of one s0 fair, the object of 
many a gay courtier’s ambition.  Vesale’s house became the resort of all 
that was noble and gallant in Seville, and he, for a time, believed his 
own scientific conversation to be the attraction. At first the young wife 
showed her usual calm indifference to the admiration that followed her 
wherever she was seen; but at last, something in her manner and coun- 
tenance, whenever one particular ; erson appeared, or his name was men 
tioned, betrayed that taere did exist a being whvu had discovered the se 
cret of causing the blood to flow more tumultuously through her veins. 
That person was Don Alvar de Solis; and as he was young, handsome, 
gay, and the most inconstant gallant in Seville, the suspicions of Vesale 
were painfully aroused. He took silent note of the unusual emotions that 
agitated Isabella whenever that nobleman was in her presence. The 
general conductof Don Alvar was calculated to baffle suspicion, being 
marked by indifference. This would have misled the vigilant hus 
band, had he not on one occasion, when his back was turned towards 
Don Alvar, perceived him in an opposite mirror, fix his kindling eyes up- 
on Isabella, with an expression not to be mistaken ; while she grew red 
and pale by turns, and then, as though unable to surmount her agitation, 
rose and left the room. Shortly after, Vesale received an anonymous 
note, saying, ‘ Look to your wife and Don Alvar de Solis, and be not de- 
ceived by appearances. They only want a fitting opportunity to dishon- 
our you. Even now he carries about the glove she dropped for him at 
mass.”” Vesale shut himself up to ponder over the most effectual means 
of avenging himself. His resolution was promptly taken. He had es- 
tablished schools of anatomy at San Lacar end Cordova, obtained the 
emperor's permission to visit them, quitted Seville ostensibly for that 
purpose, but returned the same night, concealed himself in a tenement 
belonging to him, at some distance from his abode in the Alcazar, which 
was devoted to the double purpose of a laboratory and dissecting room. 
He had taken no person into his confidence ; he was alone with his ven- 
geance, and he listened only to his counsels. At dusk, on the followin 
evening, he issued forth, muffled to the eyes ina women’s mantle an 
hood, and left a letter at Don Aivar's habitation, containing an em- 
broidered glove of Isabella, and these words: ‘‘ I have obtained the key 
of Vesale’s laboratory during bis absence ; be at the gate an hour after 
midnight, and you will be admitted on pronouncing the name of [sabel- 
la.” The assignation was punctually kept by Don Alvar. At halfan 
hour past midnight, he left his house alone, bat he never returned to it. 
Whither he had gone none could say, nor could any trace of him ever be 
discovered. It was supposed he must have missed his footing, and fallen 
into the Guadalquiver, near which his abode was situated, and that his 
body had been swept away by the waves into the ocean. 

Such an occurrence was calculated to produce a great sensation in the 

lace where it happened; and Vesale, recalled, three weeks after, by the 
illness of his wife, found the disappearance of Don Alvar the theme of 
every tongue. The altered appearance of Isabella was attributed by 
Vesale to grief for the mysterious absence of Don Alvar, and that con- 
viction took from him ali the pity of her sufferings. It chanced to be the 
festival of Santa Isabella, and, to do honour to her patron saint, as well 
as to celebrate the return of her husband, [sabella put on her wedding- 
dress, and seating herself by an open casement that overlooked the Al- 
cazar gardens, she watched for his coming. But whilst her eyes were 
vainly fixed upon the path by which she expected him to appear, a hand 
was laid upon her shoulder, and turning round, she beheld Vesale stand- 
ing by her side. “ 1 have ordered the supper to be laid in my study,” 
said he, and, taking her band, he led her away to the room in question, 
dismissed the attendant, and closed thedoor. Everything wore a festive 
air, yet the repast was cheerless, Perceiving that she tasted nothing, 
Vesale poured a few drops from avial of elixir into a cup of Malaga 
wine, and presenting it to her, “ Drink this,” he said; ‘it is a sovereign 
cure for the — you are suffering from.” “ Pledge me in the 
draught,” she replied, filling up a goblet from the same flask, and hand 
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not want advancement. So soon as [ return to Wetzlar I will have him 
sought out.” Then remounting his horse, the general departed. 

Left alone, old Father Cardin stood long silently by the well-side, and 
founded a thousand castles in the air upon the protection naganmr hy | the 
general ; but unfortunately, one Ne from that day, he receiv the 
unwelcome intelligence that apprised him of the death of his former 
workman—Lazare Hocue. 
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eee Ee 
ing it to him, “and it will bring a quicker healing to me. Let us drink 
to our absent frieads, Andrea.” Vesale accepted the offering, and they 
emptied their goblets together. “ Talkiag of abseat friends,” said he, 
suddenly fixing his eyes upon her, “ you have gad 9 We grees to me of 
Don Alvar de Solis. Are all hopes of hearing of him relinquished?” 
Isabella started, and blushed. “ Nothing ie known of him,” she etem- 
mered; “a strange mystery envelops his diseppearance.” “ What if I 
should be able to clear it up,” returned her husband, “ and tell you 
wherefure he has detpenel. and whither he has gone? Don Alvar de 
Solis,” he continued, “ was a braggart and a libertine, aud bousted that 
no woman — resisted his a -_ no husband wy toy ape | peers se a . A 
the injury he was preparing for him.” en grasping bis wite by te | covered with thatch. Judging by the taste which presided at the .| The Life of William Shakspeare, including many particulars respectin. 
hand, he led her up to a door at the further end of the room, and throw- | tion of such a habitation, - io th ceaiiion bat ill-concesled by | the Poet and his Family never before eublished. By James Orch 
_—* wwoidine i mage * fone 4 ° a cheivten, empenses | the undulating branches of the vine, and by its miserable aspect, one| Halliwell, Esq., F.R.S. 
sc hapenerdhar oS ee Se ee ee ee ee ee would imagine it net the dwelling of a French citizen, at the gates of f equently inclined a ; ich our tr: 
gloves. “ Behold,” be said, pointing at the ghastly spectacle, “ the gal- | the Frese os ital, but the equalld lair of a savage, reared a Nonivod ainaeltaniee of tile press hah Aas Iale yf aang Cinder 
Jant and beautiful Don Alvar de Solis—the object of your guilty love. leagues from all examples of civilised life. The interior is void of am, | 888 


























of Pere-la-Chaise, or the sandy plain of Grenelle—the scene that every- 
where meets the eye is a series of interminable parallelograms, planted 
with salads, spinage, carrots, cabbages, horse-radish, and haricot-beans. 
Not an inch of land is wasted in these enclosures The pathways run- 
ning between the squares are scarcely wide enough to atford a passage 
to a single pedestrian: the glazed sashes which cover the melons spar- 
kle in the sun like plates of silver. The neatness which reigns in these 
plots of ground, the vigour of the vegetation, the exquisile condition of | 
every littie bed and border—all announces that the art of cultivation is 


there carried to the highest point of developement. NEW LIFE OF SHAKSPEARE. 


in a corner of the enclosure rises some few feet above the soil a cabin 
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Contemplate him well. if the sight can render your last moments hap- | 


pier, fur you are about to die too; the wine I have just given you was 
poisoned ad 

When the last dreadful sentence, and its still more dreadful illustra- 
tion, burst upon ber affrighted senses, she became paralysed wiih excess 
of emotion; the scream, which had risen to her throat, ied there io 
strangled murmurs, and sinking back, she fell as one dead upon the arm 
of Vesale. She was not dead, however; he bad not poisoned Ler; that 
crime he had hesitated to commit, yet he was not the less her murderer. 
Convulsion followed convulsion, and, at last, she died; and, in that supreme 
moment, ‘he hour that preceded death, ber husband who had never quitted 
her, beheld one of those phenomena which sometimes attend the dying. 
Awaking from a torpid slumber, consciousnees aud memory returaed at 
once, and with them a calm and a courage she had never possessed in the 
flush of life. ‘ Andrea,” said she fixiug ber dim eye upon her husband, 
“Tam dying by your hand, yet I am innocent; pt wronged you 
in thought or deed. Don Alvar parsued me with his love and his 
threats, but 1 repulsed him. I never loved but you! I feared and hon. 
oured you as much as! 1oved—but [ dared not tell you of his pursuit! 
Ob, Andrea, believe my words; the dying deal not in falsehood! Should 
I be thus calm, were I guilty?"’ Vesale, sinking upon his knees, sol- 
emaly protested his faith in the innocence of his wife, and, with choking 
sobs, adjured her to believe that he had only feigued to give her poison; 
that he could not nerve his hand to take away her life; that the terror 
of death, and uot death itself, was upon her! And, while he yet epoke, 
Isabella murmured, ‘ Thanks beto Heaven for this!’ and drawing his 
as towards her, laid it upon her heart, and, as she did so, it ceased to 

eat. 


“Long years passed away; Charles the Fifth had abdicated, and 
Philip the Second had succeeded to the throne of Spain, and removed 
his court from Seville to Madrid. Vesale had become to the son what 
he had been to the father, aud his worldly honours and credit continued 
in the ascendant, and in the midst of his prosperity, the dark secret of 
his heart had ceased to torment him. But, at the end of nearly twenty 

ears of unparalleled favour, a strange and unmerited accusation sudden- 
y precipitated him to the lowest abyss of misfortune—the charge of hav- 
ing opened the body of a Spanish gentleman, as before stated, aud caused 
hisdeath. The accusation was wholly false; Vesale was too skilful to 





have committed so deplorable an error; yet it obiained creaence, and | 


he was condemned by the Inquisition to death; but the sentence was 
commuted, by the supplication of the king, to a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 

Various and painful were his adventures in his land of exile; but at last, 
his penance being over, he embarked at Jaffa to return to Europe. A 
violent storm soon arose, and it being evident there was no possibility o! 
saving the ship, Vesale lashed himself to a spar, and committing himself 
tu the waves, was picked up, several hours afterwards, by a Cyprus gal- 
ley, and lauded in Venice without asingle earthly possession, save the 
clothes upon him, and an enamelled likeness of his wife, which be had 
worn ever since her death. The man who had once been the friend and 
companion of kings, honoured, wealthy and renowned, was now an out- 
cast and a beggar, and had not where to lay his head. But a change 
had now come over his mind, more remarkable even than that which 
had betailen his fortunes. Filled with late remorse for the crime be had 
committed so many years before, and reco-nizing the justice of the 
chastisement which had at last overtaken him, the idea of returning to 
the world had become intolerable, and he sighed omly for a retreat in 
some religious community, where he might pass the remainder of his 
days in making his peace withGod. He possessed one friend in Venice, 
and to him he had recourse in his destitution, and, under the seal of 
secrecy, confided to him the dark passages of his life. The i!lustrious 
Titian shrank not from the misery of his early friend. He received 
Vesale as a brother, combated his desire for retirement wib all the pow- 
ers of his mind, and when he found his arguments unavailing, he obtain- 
ed for the destitute stranger admission into a convent of Dominican friars 
But before Vesale entered that holy asylum, the news of the loss of the 
ship in which he had sailed from Jaffa, reached Venic -, and his own name 
was specified among the remnants of the crew and passengers, who had 
been cast ashore on the island of Zaute, on the 15th of October, 1664, and 
had there died of starvation. 

_ ‘Thus was Vesale’s death announced to the world, while he yet 
lived; and thus in after ages will it be believed that he actually did per- 
ish. On the day of his taking the cowl, he bade an eternal adieu to 
Titian, and received from his band a double picture, painted by bim at 
the request of Vesale, in order that not only the memory, but the image of 
his crime might be ever before him. One side represented the beautiful 
countenance of his wife, copied from the enamelled likeness, which was 
all he had saved from the wreck of his fortunes; the other that dreadful 
scene that made him doubly a murderer. These pictures were his sole 
companions in his cell; the sole witnesses of the fasts and macerations 
and anguish of soul which have been his preparation for eternity; per- 
haps they may become the witnesses (hat shall divu'ge to future ages the 
history of a crime and an expiation, which had alike remained a secret 

for the generation among which they passed. That the subject of them 

my hotremain a mystery to their future possessors, Andrea Vesale has 
yard traced this transcript of his glory, his guilt and his misery. 
oe dead to the world, he has learned to think of himself as one long 
= a a grave. One wish alone connected with earth had sti!l power 

Ye a ee would fain lay bis bones in the far land of his birth. 

ws ose hands this writing may fall, pray that his last desire may 

wee wudlag. pray, above all, that his penitence may not have 

“ Signed, Anprea Vesace, 1567.” 

ge manuscript; and it would appear from the 
ai —- it webemenees, having bee» traced toa 
Vesale pee me we o oes 8, that the last earthly wish of Andrea 
evimage in fg te cle Pong and that he had closed his earthly pil- 
Tory, Which I have thus introduced to your notice in the smallest 
— Space abbreviation would allow to sabe it intelligible, is cer- 
bo a, wae, interesting and romantic one. Whether it be true, however, 
founds r fabulous, is another affair. That there appears to be some 
sends 10n for the incident embodied and set forth, I may remark, that 
axa his rant’ at Brussels, among medical friends, respecting Vesalius, 
i weal end, some observed that it was far from certaia that he 
eripts whi ¥ Upon the island of Zante, whilst others hinted at old manu- 
dinary kind Were said to contain statements and rumours of an extraor- 
very ih... 1 These views, I understand, are also entertained by a 
eouses aff ne medical antiquary of this country, who remembers, in the 
mm eveeing,. to have met with details bearing astriking resem- 
rapeseed ' oregoing. One thing is certain—that the writer of the 
y —an English lady, I believe—must have possessed very minute 


and circu - ; ; ; : 
of the heneeal eee of the times in which Vesalius lived, and 


Thus ended the stra 
fact of the picture in - 
Dominican co; 


—_—_—— 


THE MARSH-GARDENER OF THE PARISIAN 
SUBURBS. 


Th “ ” 
greenish lake, Boal naturally suggesis to the mind the image of a 


and wat miry, and ill-odorous, enamelled with water-lilies 
in ol cg i swarming with frogs in summer, and with snipes 
arsh in the pie Bebop 1s not a description of the locality called the 
the receptacle - —— of Paris; it was doubtless, at a former period, 
the character from yaaa inundations, which, having no outlet, gave it 
ever, been yeahs _ it derived ped yess: name ; it has long, how- 
garden, and cultivated, and transformed into a vegetable 
Desti F 
es or mow henge Bl the culture of edible plants and roots, these marsh- 
the are ——- the capital on every side, both within 
tether ho the walls. By whatever barrier you leave 
sin pol “i ow the dusty route of the castle of Vincennes, 
§ avenue of Neuilly-whether you visit the funereal shades 


the city—w 
or the impo 














ing and papering, and nearly so of furniture. From a hook over the | 
chimney-piece bangs horizontally a flint-gun with ponderous butt and | 
rasty barrel ; here and there a few queer images hide, but do not adorn, | 
the dilapidated walls; near this vile domicile stands a shapeless shed, 

which serves as a stable, a cart-house, and a magazine; and near the 

dwelling is the smallest ot possible pleasure-gardens, evidently spared 

with regret from more profitable cultivation, where, at the foot of an 

apricot-tree, the violet, the rose, the clematis, and the sweet-basil diffuse 

their welcome odours. 

Let us now glance at the inmate of this undesirable dwelling-place. 
The animals which are considered the symbols of labour and industry— 
the beaver which builds his cabin, the ant which digs his sinuous grana- 
ry beneath the sward, the bee which labours profitably from dawn to 
sunset, the woodpecker, whose patient beak perforates the bark of the 
= inactive beings, indolent, torpid, compared to the marsh-gar- 

ener. 

It is hardly two o'clock in the morning when he leaves his bed. The 
roots, plucked and tied in bundles the evening before, are methodically 
arranged in the well-worn vehicle. The cultivator makes the best of 
his way to market, and, transformed into a merchant till seven o'clock 
in the morning, divides his commodities among the fruiterers, market- 
women, and hotel-keepers of the capital. He frequently, it is true, dis- 
poses of his produce of a certain kind, in the mass, but he is still com- 
pelled to go to market himself with the greate-t portion of his crop. Re- 
turning home, he throws himself upon his bed, which he is soon com. 
pelled to quit, in order to dig, to hoe, to rake, to plant, to pluck, to 
weed, and, above all, to water his precarious charge. 

The toil of his long days and wakeful nights procures him but a scanty 
remuneration. In vain he practises economy to the verge of avarice ; 
in vain he sells his miserable horse at the approach of winter, to buy 
another in the spring; in vain he lives upon vegetable food, to avoid the 
expense uf butcher-meat; 1t rarely happens that he can amass suflicient 
to provide for the necessities ot old age, but continues in harness, so to 
speak, to the last, watering and weeding to the day of his death; and 
dies at length, pitcher in hand, and, like the Emperor Vespasian, on his 
legs. Perhaps he had often yearned after a shelter, like that so ardentl 
desired by Rousseau—a white cottage with green shutters ; bat it is oo 
dom more than a dream. Outworn and broken down with fatigue, the 
marsh-gardener, for the most part, dies on the field of his labours, and 
rests but in the grave. 

One great cause that contributes to the poverty of the maraicher, is 
the plunder to which he is subjected by bands of marauders made up vf 
the scamps and scoundrele of the vicinity. The mastiff kept on the} 
grounds is redoubtable for nothing but his dark, since, if he were let 
loose after a thief, he would do more mischief than a battalion of fora- 
gers. Wo to the cultivator whose hotbeds are far from his dwelling, or 
near a public thoroughfare ' He may lose in a night the fruits of months 
of labour, and neither his dog nor his fire-arms may protect him from the 
spoliation of these audacious bandits. 

Moreover, in open day let him but turn his back for a moment, and he 
is the victim of thoughtless and culpable depredations, which go far to | 
justify the mortal hatred he bears to all Parisians. Sunday is come; me- 
chanics, costermongers, grisettes, are let loose upon the country; the 
confinement imposed upon them by labour is interrupted for a day ;| 
they smoothe theingcare-wrinkled fronts, assume their gayest attire, and 
hasten in all their adornment to the open fields, with joy in their hearts, 
aud laughter and song upon their lips. It is a festive day for them; but 
not so for the cultivators of the environs, who look upon their arrival as 
that of so many devastators and pillagers; and not without reason. 
There is not a hedge which they do not escalade, not a patch of corn 
which they do not trample down, not a garden which they do not de- 
spoil. They destroy a bundred ears of corn in plucking a single poppy ; 
they lop unmercifally the young trees of a nursery to make a walking- | 
stick, which they throw away the next minute, or unceremoniously plun- | 
der a garden. to add to their pic-nic a lettuce or a plump melon. | 

His resentment towards the inhabitants of the city is probably the | 
cause of the marsh-gardener’s backwardness in civilization. Be that as | 
it may, it is certain that, although brought up near the source of science, | 
he has never imbibed a single drop of the stream. His ignorance is as | 
complete as that of the butcher of Morvan, or the herdsman of the Ce- 
vennes. He commences jabour at too tender an age to have leisure to 
learn the art of speaking and writing correctly. With strong and deep- 
rooted prejudices, he is a foe to all innovation, especially in matters of 
culture. Unlike the rest ofthe world, he has escaped the reformatory 
influence of the Revolution, and still preserves his ancient costume pure | 
from all the inroads of fashion, even to the gigantic ear-rings peculiar to 
his class during the past century. 


Notwithstanding the abolition of their privileges, the maraichers still 
preserve their esprit de corps, and solemnize their annual holiday, to- 
gether with the members of their ancient body. They persist in keeping 
at a distance all the other industrial classes; and the daughter of one is 
never given in marriage but toa men of the same profession ; in truth, | 
her talents—her sole dowry—would be of little advantage to any other 
artisan, consisting, as they mainly do, in the arts of weeding, hoeing, ra- 
king, and planting cabbages. 

The wife of the marsh-gardener, his sons and daughters, dig, sow, and 
cultivate the ground in company with him. The only alien auxiliaries 
that they admit are the soldiers of the garrison of Paris, whom they hire 
at three-halfpence an hour during the great heats of summer. On this 
sabject we offer the reader a curious and authentic anecdote. 

_ It was on the 14th Thermidor, in the year 5; or, to speak more Chris- 
tianly, on Thursday the Ist of August, 1797. Some detachments of the 
army of the Sambre and Meuse, sent for to Paris by the Executive Di- 
rectory, came to manoeuvre in the enclosure of Saint Lazare. The gen- 
eral had alighted from his horse, and was walking with some officers, 
when at the end of the Faubourg Poissonniere he stopped at the gate of 
a marsh-garden. Without troubling himself at the presence of so digni- 
fied a personage, the cultivator, an old philosopher, continued drawing 
his water. 

*‘Good-day, Father Cardin,”’ cried the general. 

“ What! you know me?” said the old fellow amazed, respectfully bar- 
ing his white head. 

‘To be sure, old friend, ever since ’87. Iwasthen but nineteen. I 
served iu the regiment of the French Guards, in which Marshal Biron 
was then colonel; and was quartered at the barrier Poissonniere. Have 
you forgotten me?” 

“Faith I have then. Let me recollect: there were then at the bar- 
racks two companies of fusiliers, and one of grenadiers: to which did 
you belong ?”” 

“To the grenadiers : you used to employ many of them occasionally 
to assist in watering your garden. Do yourecollect, amongst others, the 
son of the kennel-warden at Versailles ?”’ 

“Stopa bit! Was he not recommended to me by his aunt, a fruit-seller 
at the same place?” 

“ Precisely.” 











' 





| to domestic arrangements, and their immunity from the effects of errors 


of information. On this side of the water, we, alas! unhappily, are un- 
able to avail ourselves of apologetic privileges. In affliction or joy, in 
sickness or health, siill must our exertions keep pace with time, and 
every Saturday witness the concentration of a week’s literature. What- 
ever philosophers may choose to assert, editorial labour is the only per- 
petual motion that has yet been discovered. On, on,on! Is it retarded 
by death! The Great Plague itself would be no excuse for irregularity. 
and, as for editors, they, like kings, never die. Are we misinformed? 
It is no extenuation of our error to plead illness, or the testimony of @ 
conscientious correspondent. ‘The editor,” say the public, “should 
have looked into the matter, before he gave it the weight of his autho- 
rity.” Yet, is it possible for mortals to attain perfection, might be well 
urged in reply; and some such lame excuse nearly passed our lips, when, 
some weeks ago, certain sage individuals, initiated in Shakesperian mys- 
teries, assailed with cries of unbelief our announcement that Mr. Halli. 
well had made singular and unexpected discoveries respecting the poet’s 
biography. We find we had only to wait for the appearance of this 
work to dissipate the doubts raised by the suggestion that, after so many 
enquirers bad spent years in the investigation, it was quite impossible 
that any ‘‘ new facts” of the slightest value could now be discovered. 

It is sufficiently startling, after having been assured by former biogra- 
phers that every available source of information had been ransacked for 
particulars respecting Shakspeare, to find Mr. Halliwell, at this late day, 
filling a volume of considerable size with unpublished matter derived 
from the records of Stratford-on-Avon. What could Messrs. Knight and 
Collier have been about to permit such a satire on their labours and ex- 
perience? We should imagine Mr. Halliwell, from what he writes, 
was equally astonished with ourselves to discover that this obvious 
source bad scarcely been (and assuredly not carefully) examined : 

‘A small portion only of the writers of the history of Shakespeare’s life 
lay claim to the merit of having instituted original enquiries, the majo- 
rity being content with appropriating the information recorded by their 
predecessors, and giving us the results of their own reasonings upon 
them. Some, especially Malone, and more recently Mr Collier, have 
exercised landable diligence in examining records for notices likely to 
throw light on the poet’s history; legal registers of yee and suits, 
which arrest so many latent facts that had otherwise been lost with the 
perishing details of social life. These two writers, indeed, have unfold- 
ed so much valuable information, and their perseverance has been so 
great as almost to have become proverbial, that no astonishment may well 
be expressed when we find others declining to trace sources believed 
to have been so minutely investigated, and lamenting the inevitable con- 
clusion that nothing more of any importance respecting the poet was now 
to be discovered. 

‘‘ Without undervalaing in the slightest degree the distinguished and 
valuable researches of those two critics, or complaining of want of in- 
dustry in other biographers, it is necessary to say, however strange such 
an assertion may appear, that the repositories of documents most obvi- 
ous to any enquirer as likely to contain information relating to Shake- 
speare, have never yet been properly examined for that purpose. Even 
the records of Stratford-on-Avon have not been used to any extent, and 
the few notices of the Shakespeares hitherto quoted from them, have 
generally been most inaccurately transcribed. Mr. Collier, in this re- 
spect, has contented himself with Malone's researches, and Mr. —— 
is, | believe, the only one of late years who has referred to the originals, 
but the very slight notice he has taken of them, and the portentous mis- 
takes he bas committed in cases where printed copies were not to be 
found, would appear to show that they were unintelligible to that wri- 
ter. Malone, with all his errors, possessed some knowledge of palwogra- 
phy—a science essentially necessary in the investigation of contracted 
records of the sixteenth century, especially of those written in Latin.” 

Mr. Halliwell, indeed, appears to have possessed great advantages over 
all his predecessors in consequence of his intimate knowledge of early 
recurds, by means of which we observe how very many errurs he has 
silently corrected. But his industry was not confined to the memorials 
of Strattord, for he appears to have made discoveries of no small import- 
ance in the Quapter House, and the other munimental offices in the me- 
tropolis : 

The Record Offices of London (he says) have also furnished much 
valuable information which has escaped previous enquirers. The want 
of a diligent spirit of research is here again eminently exhibited. For 
example, Mr. Collier enters into an elaborate argument to ascertain the 
years in which Shakespeare purchased New Place, and expresses his 
opinion that the exact date can never be recovered: but it is certainly 
most remarkable that no biographer should have beenat the pains to take 
the first process in an enquiry relating to the purchase of property in 
those days, an inspection of the Jndex Finium. The date having been 
brought within narrow liinits, a few minutes’ search would have discov- 
ered the foot of the fine levied upon that occasion. This series of records 
has preserved several other important particulars respecting the poet and 
his father never before noticed.” 

The author takes care to inform us that he does not believe in the 


| finality of previous enquiries, but this is a fragment of unnecessary affec- 


tation, for does he confide in the finality of his own? Weare willing to 
accept the results of his labours without any such assurance, but to make 
amends for this display of confidence, we may safely assert there was 
ground for the observation,—when he says : 

“ It will be found that, with the aid of the documents discovered inthe 
collections above mentioned, there are very few eras in the history of 
Shakespeare's life on which [ have not been able to throw some new 
light; and, with the exception of that little mine of valuable detail, Col- 
liers’ ‘New Facts,’ 1841, the present volume contains, I believe, more 
new information than any biographical work on Shakespeare that has yet 
appeared. But even with these advantages, the task is one so bold and 
arduous, if a writer presumes to form his own opinions on subjects treat- 
ed of by so many abler men, that in the commencement of this investiga- 
tion, I entertained the humbler project of publishing my discoveries 
separately. ‘When I said I would die a bachelor,’ says Benedick, ‘I 
did not think I should live till I were married.’ 1 had quite as little 
idea of becoming one of Shakespeare’s biographers, but the publishers, 
those arbiters of the destinies of authors, refused to accept my collec- 
tions unless presented to the public in a consecutive narrative, and I was 
obliged to make an essay which, under other circumstances, would pro- 
bably not have been attempted.”  - 

Now comparisons are always odious, but we are not inclined to make 
the exception Mr. Halliwell introduces; for having been at some pains 
tocompare this biography with its predecessors, we are unfeignedly of 
opinion that no work on the personal history of Shakespeare has yet 
been published so fall of curious, novel, and interesting matter as the 
present ; leaving, of course, out of consideration many points on which 
We are at issue with the author. We cannot afford space to examine 
these seriatim, and will therefore merely consider those cower of more 
general interest. First, with regard to Shakespeare’s irth place, Mr. 
Halliwell deserves the thanks of we kuow not how many committees 


(in vindicating the purchase by proving, for the first time, that the house 


“ Hadn’t he the trick of buying books with the money I paid him, and | “85 really the one inhabited by John Shakespeare. It was known that 


paying another man to mount guard for him, that he might have time to 
study them ?”’ 

Your memory is returning, Father Cardin.’ 

“* He used to warble like a nigh'ingale; I recollect he told me one day, 
that when a child, he used to sing in the choir at Saint-Germain-en-Laye. 
Ah, I remember him well now! What is become of him?” 


the poet's father lived in Henley-street, but as two houses in that street 
belonged to him, there remained an uncertainty as to the one in which 
he resided. ‘This serious doubt is entirely removed by a deed discover- 
ed by Mr. Halliwell, dated in January, 1597, in which the portion occu- 
pied by John Shakespeare is clearly indicated. This deed is signed by 
the mark of the elder Shakespeare, and it disposes of asmall portion of 





“He is become gencral-in-chief of the army of the Sambre and Meuse; | 
I am the self-same man, old comrade.” 

“You! Upon my soul | shouldn’t have known you,” said the old fel- 
low naively. ‘You have got a gash there on the right side of your nose, | 
which spoils your handsome face, then your mustaches have grown like | 
a bed of spinach; and you have a crop of epaulettes to boot. Faitir! I | 
wish my son, who is a corporal in the twenty-fifth demi-brigade, may 
make his way as well as you.” 

“Tnat shall be my business, Father Cardin. I will make inquiries 
concerning him, and if the reports are favourable, I will see that he does 


the property to a person named Badger. 

“Tt affords,” observes Mr. Halliwell, “most valuable corroborative 
evidence in favour of our supposition that he long continued to re- 
side in Henley-street. He still held the two tenements before mention- 
ed, which descended to his eldest son William heir-at-law, on his dying 
intesta'e. One of these tenements now consists of two cottages, one of 
the latter being shown as Shakespeare’s birth-place; this was the resi- 
dence of John and Joan Shakespeare: the other tenement was the 
Maidenhead Inn. This is proved by an indenture dated 1647, which 
mentions, “all that messuage or tenement with thappurtances scituate 
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and beinge in Stratford upon Avon aforesaid in a certene streete there 
called Henley streete, commonly called or knowa by the name of the 
Maidenhead, and now or late in the tenure of John Ratter or his as- 
signes ; and all that other messuage or tenement scituate and beinge 
in Henley-streete aforesaid now or laie in the tenure of Thomas Hart, 
and adjoyninge unto the said Messuage or tenement called the Maiden- 
head.” In 1639, it had been mentioned as in the occupation of Joan 
Hart. The Harts subsequently possessed the preperty under Lady Bar- 
ard, and in the course of time the orchards and gardeus were alienated 
from them, and the White Lion Inn has taken up the position, not, how- 
ever, to the discredit of Shakespeare, for its long galleries furnish a 
separate room dedicated to each of the poet’s plays. Now can we rea- | 
sonably expect better evidence for a home not so neglected in its day, but | 
for a century and a half forgotten by the world, and no one near who | 
could foresee the homage of posterity toso humble atemple? It may 

now bave lost its distinctive character as an Elizabethan home; but we 

have authentic evidence to show what that character was, and it can be 

restored without affecting in any great degree its value as a contem- 

porary legacy, conforred, let ué hope, on pilgrims of all nations for cen- 

turies yet to come.” | 


John Shakespeare, the father of the poet, appears to have been | 
constantly in pecuniary difficulties, and Mr, Halliwell proves that | 
when the poet was 23 years old, he was imprisoned for debt. This | 
curious fact is quite new, and Mr. Halliwell conjectures with great pro- | 
bability that the circumstances of the family had some connection with the ! 
Cause of the poet’s removal to Loudon. We agree also with him in con- | 
sidering that the entry relating to the distringas, on which Malone lays | 
so much stress, merely shows that John Shakespeare was playing at hide- | 
and-seek,—‘‘ but the reader must be warned from these, which might ap- | 

in the brief record as conveying infereuces against the prosperity of 

ohn Shakespeare's circumstances, but which do not when thus exhibited | 

in particulars, that he cannot safely use these entries in every case a8 a his- 
tory of his pecuniary affairs. The ancient form of process in actioas of 
debt must also be considered, and it will, | think, be found that even the 
most formdable circumstance which is entered under the date of Jan. 
19, 1586 quod predictus Johannes Shackspere nihil habet unde distringas 
potest levari, must be construed in a great measure by legal formality, | 
Rot necessarily as an actual fact. | 

On Feb. 16th, we find a capias issued against John Shakespeare, and 

on March 2nd, an alias capias, butthe marginal note to the entry of the 
latter seems to im ly thatthe debt after all was not discharged. When 
the return was made in January, that John Shakespeare had no goods on 
which distraint could be made, there can be little doubt of the fact that 
he was keeping himself out of the way of the service of a process; on 
March 29th, 37 Eliz. 1587, when mention is made of his producing a writ 
of habeus corpus, We can conclude with tolerable certainty that he was in 
custody or imprisoned for debt. When we compare these facts with the 
or date of Shakespeare’s removal to London, it will, I think, be 
ound to raise a strong probability in favour of the supposition that the 
circumstances of the family had some relation with that im ortant step 
in the poet’s life.” ‘ 


Tn other deductions, we do not think Mr. Halliwell is so accurate, es- 

cially with respect to the so-called proofs that John Shakes; eare was 
in good circumstances. We cannot place the slightest reliance ou such 
eircumstances as his giving ¢welve-pence to the poor, in relation to this 
argument. It isa sivgular fact, thut be was noi able to write, and the 
curious fac-similes exhibit both of Shakespeare's parents in the same pre- 
dicament. John Shakespeare appears to have been first a glover, 
1579, aud afterwards, he is always styled yeoman. He is 80 denominated 
in the deed of 1597, before mentioned ; and it is a good remark that no 
grant of arms could then have been granted him, or he would have been 
styled gentleman or gent as the old documents have it, our ancestors not 
having the fear of sutirical writers betore their eyes. Other accounts 
tell us that the father of Shakespeare was a butcher; and it is a singu- 
Jar fact that the earliest authorities inform us that the poet himself was 
bred to that trade. It comes on unquestionable evidence that the parish 
clerk of Stratford in 1693, then “ above eighty years old,” told a person 
of the name of Dowdall, “ that this Shakespeare was formerly in this 
town bound apprentice toa butcher, but that he run from his master to 
London, and there was received intu the playhouse as a servitor, and by 
this means had an opportunity to be what he afterwards proved.” This 
information is contained in a curious manuscript formerly in the South- 
well collection, and now in Mr. Halliwell’s possession. When we con- 











but in | 


- panied. 


treachery.” At the conclusion of the speech, he sank back in the arms 
of Burke, as it overcome with fatigue and emotion. One of his prosaic 
Whig friends came up to him, and said,—“* Why, Sherry, did you com 
pliment that Tory, Gibbon, with the epithet luminous?” “I said vo-lu- 
minous,”’ answered Sheridan, in a hoarse whisper. 


It is commonly believed that the speech in Westminster Hall was 
substantially the same es that delivered in the House of Commons, al 
though, in its diffusion through two vay Fox and many others consider- 
ed it inferior to his first effort. Burke, however, in his celebrated eulogy 
on the oration, said, that from poetry up to eloquence, there was not a 
species of composition of which acomplete and perfect specimeu might 
not be culled from it. Now there is extant a verbatim report of the 
speech ; and Mr. Moore, in his Life of Sheridan, has quoted all those 

assages which even the partiality of a biegraphér could pronounce ex- 
cellent. It is scarcely necessary to say, that there is hardly a page in 
Burke’s own works which is not worth the whole of Sheridan’s fine wri- 
ting, as far as eloquence can be estimated from the written composition, 
Burke’s extravagant praise is to be referred partly to the maguanimity 
of a rival orator, emuious to outdo all others in hearty recognition of 
another’s merits, and partly to his intense enthusiasm for every effective 
speech delivered on his side of the subject. In him, the success of the 
impeachment swallowed up the desire for personal notoriety or fame in 
its prosecution, and he naturally exaggerated the merit of all arguments 
and eloquence which illustrated or enforced his own views. Sheridan 
cared little for the impeachment, but cared much for the reputation of a 
brilliant speech. Posterity bas dealt fairly with both. Burke has suc- 
ceeded in fixing an ineradicable brand of guilt on the brow of an able 
and uuprincipled public criminal, whose great capacity aud great ser- 
vices seemed to overawe the world’s moral judgment, and has consigned 
him to an immortality of infamy in orations as imperishable as litera- 
ture. Sheridan has succeeded in gaining the reputation of an infinitely 
clever and dexterous speaker, the records of whose speeches are read 
ouly in avain attempt to discover by what jugglery of action such inge- 
nious combinations of words ever imposed upon an audience as the genu- 
ine language either of reason, imagination, or passion. 

As an orator, Sheridan belongs to a peculiar class. He was certainly 
the most artificial of speakers, when bis ambition led him to imitate Fox 
in impassioned declamation, or Burke in luminous disquisition and ima- 
ginative expression. Moore, in a strain of exquisite flattery, celebrates 
him as one 


‘“ Whose eloquence, brightening whatever it tried, 

Whether reason er tancy, the guy or the grave, 
Was as rapid, as deep, and as brilliant a tide 
As ever bore Freedom aloft on its wave.” 


Nothing, as Moore well knew, was more incorrect than the impressicn 
of spontaneousness which this eulogy conveys. The private memoranda 
of Sheridan’s speeches show the exact place where the ‘‘ Good God, Mr. 
Speaker,” is to be introduced; and exhibit painfully elaborated “ bursts” 
of passion, inte which it was his intention to be “hurried”? With re- 
gard to imagery, those figeres which start up in the excitement of the 
moment, instinct with the life of the occasion, were in Sheridan’s case 
caretully fashioned out beforehand and bedizened with verbal frippery, 
cold and lifeless in themselves, but made to tell upon the audience by 
grace and energy of manner. It has been repeatedly noticed, that in the 
notes of Burke’s speeches nothing is observable but the outline of the 


| argument and the heads of the information; in the notes of Sheridan’s, 


little is seen but images, epigrams, and exclamations. 

Sheridan has been often classed with Irish orators, that is, with orators 
having more feeling and imagination than taste. Irish oratory, it is very 
certain, is not confined to Hibernians, neither does it comprehend all Irish 
speakers. Its leading characteristic is sensibility. But this sensibility 
is good or bad, according to the mental powers by which it is accom- 
In Burke, it appeared in connection with an understanding and 
an imagination greater than any other orator ever possessed, and second, 
if second at all, only to Bacon among statesmen. In Grattan, it took the 
form of fiery patriotism, stimulating every faculty of intellect, and con- 
densing the expression of thought and fancy by pervadiig both with ear- 
nest passion. In Curran, it quickened into almost morbid action one of 
the readiest and most fertile, though not comprehensive, minds ever pla- 
ced in a human brain. In Shiel, it is seen in the raPidity, intensity, and 
intellectual fierceness given to the expression of blended argument and 
fancy. In all of these, sensibility is more or less earnest and genuine, 
penetrating thought with fire, and thus giving force to the will as well as 





sider all the circumstances, this account of Shakespeare's early life ap- 
pears more probable than any other. The clerk who was above eighty 
years of age in 1693, must have been born before the death of Shakes- 
peare ; and as a native and inhabitant of Stratford, he must have possess- 
ed all the means of being accurately informed in sucha matter. Aubrey 
tells a similar, tale, but far less probable,—* His father was a butcher, 
and I have been told heretofore by some of the neighbours that when he 
was a boy, he exercised his father’s trade; but when he killed a calf, 
he would do itina high style, and make a speech.” e 

_ 8o much for honest Aubrey ! We shall shortly return to this interest. 
ing volume, 


—_—@————— 


RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. 
Resumed from Albion of February 5th. 


There can be little doubt that this was, on the whole, the greatest pro- 
duction of Sbheridan’s mind. There is no report of it deserving the uame. 
Although he had the speech written out, he would never publish it. With 
his usual sagacity, he jadged that the tradition of its effects would give 
him more fame than the production itself. To account for his success is 
the difficulty. A great deal is to be referred to the materials which his 
sub ect presented for oratorical display, to bis beautiful delivery of par- 
ticular passages, to the care with which he elaborated the whole, and to 
the surprise of the House atits superiority over all his previous speeches. 
He most c»rtainly did not possess that deep feeling of horror and detes- 
tation for the crimes of Hastings which animated the breast of Burke. 
Several years afterwards, when the Prince of Wales introduced him to 
Hastings, he bad the meanness to tell the latter that he had attacked him 
merely in the way of his vocation as a Whig politician, and trusted that 
it would not be considered as a test of his private feelings. Hastings did 
not condescend to answer him, but turned scornfully away. If the pas- 
sion was thusin a great measure simulated, it certainly was not expres. 
sed, as far as we can judge from passages hereand there in the imperfect 
prinied report, ina style very much above verbiage and fustian. The 
passages which would have best vindicated the eulogies it received were 
probably the epigrammatic portions: and these must have been of sur- 

assing brilliancy, not only from the ingenuity of Sheridan’s mind, but 

m the —. contrasts with which the subject itself was replete. 
Thus, the most felicitous passage which can be gleaned from the printed 
report is that in which reference is made to the sordid spirit of trade 
which blended with all the operations of the East India Company as a 
government, and disgraced even their holdest achievements, which show- 
ed the meanness of peddlers and the profligacy of pirates. 

“« Alike,” he says, ‘ in the political and military line could beobserved 
auctioneering ambassadors and trading generals ;—and thus we saw a 
revolution brought about by affidavits ; an army employed in executing 
an arrest; atown besieged on a note of hand; a prince dethroved for 
the balance of an account. Thus it was they exhibited a government 
which united the mock majesty ofa bloody sceptre and the little traffic 

& merchant's counting: house,—wielding a truncheon with one hand, and 
Picking a pocket with the other.” 

On the 3d of June, 1778, Sheridan, having been appointed one of the 
a of the impeachment of Hastings, delivered befure the Lords in 
: es ae Hall another oration on the same charge he had so brilliant- 
Pe, “ne in the House of Commons. The fashionable excitement caused 

H hi 18 a trial is said to have reached its height on the occasion 

ee - : dei guineas were known to have been paid for a ticket. 
coal ms rca Hy ane the examination of evidence, occupied four days ; 
- ae ae ai id hot wring the hearts and overpower the understand- 
a a . - ype like the impassioned and comprehensive oration 
> phen sag opened the impeachment, it still produced the liveli- 

A _ lon. Burke, whose whole soul was in the success of the cause, 
i. who was delighted with everything which helped it forward in popu- 

ar estimation, was heated with admiration during its delivery. “‘ There, ’ 

he exclaimed to Fox, while listening to some passages, ‘‘ there, that is 
the true style ; Something between poetry and prose and better than 
either. Fox replied, that he thought the mixture was likel to produce 
poate pee, ore yt = worse, prosaic poetry. 7 

mn the fourth day, Sheridan strained his powe 0 
charm and dazzle his auditory. In referring tb matey lls Pe = 
made an allusion to the great historian of the age. Gibbon was aanent 
and in his Memoirs has recorded the pleasure he experienced in deseining 
such a compliment before all that wes great and noble in the nation. 
“* Not in the annals of Tacitus,” said Sheridan, “ not on the luminous page 
of Gibbon, could be found described such a monstrous act of cruelty and 





persuasion to the understanding. In another class of Irish orators, of 
which Phillips was once considered the representative, this sensibility is 
little more than the boiling over of wa:m blood, without corresponding 
power of thought or imagination ; and it runs into all excesses of verbose 
declamation and galvanized commonplace. Execrable as it is, however, 
and doomed to instant damnation in a tempest of hisses as svon as it is 
printed, it is still not without effect upon uncultivated or excited audi- 
ences. This style of cratery is sometimes called imaginative, although 
its leading absurdities are directly traceable to a wantofimagination. [i 
is no more imaginative than Swilt’s mock reasoning to prove that Par- 
tridge was dead is argumentative. 


Now to neither of these classes of Irish orators does Sheridan belong ; 
for genuine sensibility, either in the expression of reason or nonsense, does 
not enter into the composition of his speeches. He feels neither like Burke 
nor Phillips. In serious declamation, he simply altempts an imitation of in- 
tense and elevated feeling ; and his passion, as artificial and as much made 
up as the thunder of Drury Lane, finds suitable expression in a diction 
curiously turgid, in meretricious ornaments, and in a style of imagery 
plastered upon the argument, instead of growing out of it. If. as a speak- 
er, he had used this florid style without stiut, he must have failed. We 
believe it did not please his contemporaries much more than it does pos- 
terity, and that it was generally held by them to bear about the same rela- 
tion to the peculiar merits of his speeches which the fine talk of Julia and 
Faikland bears to the fun of Acres and the wit of Captain Absolute. What 
placed him by the side of Burke, Fox, and Windham, as an orator, was 
not his earnestness of feeling, bat his equalling them in the felicity with 
which they exposed crime, corruption, sophistry, and hypocrisy to ridicule 
and contempt. His most successful imitations of Burke consist in the 
employment of verbal paradoxes and ironical fancies, in which the opi- 
nions and statements of an opponent are exaggerated into a kind of gi- 
gantic caricature and then eulogized. Pretence of all kinds soon collapses, 
when subject to this ordeal of wasting ridicule. The bubble borsts at 
once, and ‘is resolved into its el mental suds.’ As far as we can judge 
of Sheridan’s great speech on the Begums, his most effective weapon of 
attack was a sarcastic mockery of Hastirig’s assignment of patriotic mo- 
tives for his crimes, an epigrammatic expression of hatred and scorn for 
oppression and rapine, He a singular felicity in dragging down the go- 
vetnor of a vast empire to the level of the common herd of profligates and 
criminals, by connecting his greatest acts with tke same motives which 
influence the pickpocket and the cutthroat. By bringing the large concep- 
tions and beneficent aims which should characterize a ruler of nations 
into startling contrast with the small personal objects which animate the 
heroes of Hounslow heath, he had an opportunity of playing the daz- 
zling fence of his wit with the most brilliant effect. Many of his most 
swollen comparisons and strained metaphors are redeemed from abso- 
lute contempt only by the presence of this mocking spirit. That his great 
strength consisted in the power of viewing every thing under its iudicrous 
relation is seen in the rapidity with which he ever extricated himself 
from the consequences of failure in his florid fights. Mr. Law, the coun- 
sel for Hastings, very successfully ridiculed one of the hectic metaphors 
of his speech. “ It was the first time in his life,” replied Sheridan, “ he 
had ever heard of special pleading on a metaphor, or a bill of indictment 
againsta trope. But such was the turn of the learned coUneel’s mind, 
that when he attempted to be humorous no jest covld be found, and when 
serious, no fact was visible.” This retort is worth a thousand such tropes 
as occasioned it, 

Up to the impeachment of Hastings, Fox, Burke, aud Sheridan were 
closely united ; but the illness of the king, which soon followed, brought 
a question before Parliament, which, while it seemed to promise the ac- 
cession of the Whigs to power, resulted only in sowing the seeds of dis- 
trust among their leaders. George the Third became insane, and it de- 
volved upon the Legislature to appoint orrecognize aregent. The Prince 
of Wales, a selfish debauchee and spendthrift, was the person that 
would naturally be appointed ; and the Prince, hating his father and 
hated by him, was a Whig. Mr. Pitt and the Tories were determined 
to restrict his frerogative ; the Whigs struggled to have him endowed 
with the full powers of majesty, A fierce war of words and principles 
was the consequence, in which Fox and Burke gave way to unwonted 
gusts of passion, and Burke, especially, indalged in some unwise allusions 
to the king’s situation. Sheridan, who for a long time had been the com- 
panion of the Prince in bis pleasures, and in some degree his agent in 
the House of Commons, was suspected by his friends of intriguing fora 
higher office than his station in the party would warrant. The king's 
recovery put an end to the debates,’ and to the hopes of each. A portion 
of the disappointment which Burke and Fox experienced was transmuted 
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into dislike of each other, each feeling that the violence of the discussion 


had injured the party, and each placing the blame upon the other. Both 
awe suspicious of Sheridan, also, and doubted his honourable dealing ig 
the matter. 


This light feud would probably have been soon healed, if the breakin 
out of the French Revolutivn bad not given an immediate occasion for all 
the discontent in the party to explode. Burke, from the first, looked 
upon that portentous event with distrust; Fox and Sheridan hailed jt 
as an omen of good. The debate on the Army Estimates, in 1790, was 
the first public sign of the schism between the leaders of the Whigs, 
Sheridan, who seems to have foreseen that Fox and Burke must even. 
tually dissolve their connection, took this opportuntiy, in an animated 
but indiscreet speech against Burke’s views, to hasten the separation; 
but he only succeeded in bringing Burke’s wrath down upon his own 
head, and a public disavowal of their friendship. The progress ef the 
Revolution, however, soon brought on the final division of the Whig 
party, upon which a majorty of its most influential members went over 
with Burke to the support of the ministry. Fox and Sheridan, not on 
the most cordial terms themselves, were left to battle, in the House of 
Commons, both against their old enemies and a powerful body of their 
old friends. : 

There is no portion of Sheridan’s political life which is more Honoura- 
ble than his services to freedom during the stormy period between 1793 
and 1801. It was a time of extreme opinions. The French revolution 
had unsettled the largest intellects of the age, and seditious and despotic 
principles clashed violently against each other. The Tories, to preserve 
order, seemed bent on destroying freedom ; and theradicals, enraged at 
the attacks on freedom, or deluded by the abstract commonp laces of the 
French school, overlooked order in their struggle against oppressiun. 
Fox, Sheridan, Grey, Tierney, Erskine, were the nucleus of a legal op- 
position to the ministry, and at the head of a small minority of Whigs, de- 
tended the free principles of the constitution against the court, the ad- 
ministration and popular clamour. Sheridan adhered gene. ally to his par- 
ty, though he contrived to escape some of their glorious unpopularity by 
giving a hearty support to the government on a few trying occasions. 
His various speeches during this period display hie usual brilliancy, with 
passages here and there of powerful declamation. It is needless to say 
that his dissipation and debts were on the increase. His patriotism was 
not allowed to dull the edge of his sensuality. In his habits of mystifi- 
cation, too, in the preparation of his speeches, he displayed his custom- 
ary cunning. In 1794, when called upon 8 one of the prosecutors of 
Hastings, to reply to Mr. Law, he spent two or three days in such close 
application to reading and wriiing, as to complain to a friend of havin 
motes in his eyes. When he entered Westminster Hall,he was nee | 
by one of his brother managers for his bag and papers. He answered, 
that he had none, and must get through his speech as he best might ; 
—‘*+he would abuse Ned Law, ridicule Plumer’s long orations, make 
the court laugh, please the women, and inshort go triumphantly through 
his task.’’ Much to the surprise of the managers, he succeeded admi- 
rably. 

In 1792 Mrs. Sheridan died. She was a woman of fine mind, warm 
heart, and uncommon beauty, en'ering with zeal into ber husband's in 
terests, and making his home as happy as the home of a libertiae could 
‘be, who was gifted with good nature rather than principle, with affec- 
tionate sensations rather than a heart. In 1795 Sheridan married again. 
The lady waa Miss Ogle, a daughter of the Dean of Winchester, and 
represented as young, accomplished, and thoroughly in love. Sheridan’s 
powers of fascination neither dissipation nor the reputation of a rove could 
weigh down. 


During this stormiest period of English politics, Sheridan preserved 
the same virtue in his speeches and the same self indulgence in bis con- 
duct which characterized his whole life. When Pitt resigned, and the 
Addington ministry was formed, in 1801,he, following the example ofa 
few other Whigs, gave that feeble government, with its toothless Tory- 
ism, akind ofsupport. But the inflared incapacity of that administra- 
tion could not fail to draw langhter from him, the prince of laughers. 
Addington was nicknamed “ The Doctor.” When one of his measures 
was suddenly opposed by the Scotch members, usually loyal to ministers, 
Sheridan set the House of Commons in a roar by addressing the premier 
from Macbeth, ‘* Doctor, the thanes fly from thee!” On the return of 
Pitt to power, Sheridan went again into opposition. Of all his later 
speeches, his most celebrated is one which he made in 1805, on his mo- 
tion for repealing the Defence Act. It was written during the Debate, 
ata coffee house near Westminster Hall, and was full of the fiercest at- 
tacks upon the premier. Pitt, commonly so insensible, is said to have 
writhed under its declamatory sarcasm; and many who were present 
thought they discovered at times in his countenance an intention to fix a 
personal quarrel upon his flashing adversary. After the death of Pitt, in 
1806, and the formation of the Fox and Grenville ministry, Sheridan was 
appointed Treasurer of the Navy, an office which he deemed altogether 
below his deserts, and which indicated that his position in the party bad 
not advanced since 1789, The administration was dissolved shortly afier 
the death of Fox, owing to the determination of Lord Grenville to push 
the Catholic claims. Sheridan, though an Irishman himeelf, and with 
every feeling of nationality arrayed on the side of Catholic emancipation, 
was still vexed at the ministry for committing itself to the measure, from 
his selfish fear of losing office. He knew the king would not consent to 
it, and he had not the high Roman feeling of Lord Grenville, who was 
indisposed to shape his course according to the path marked by the big- 
otry of the monarch. “ He had heard,” Sheridan said,“ of people knock- 
ing out their brains against-a wail; but never before knew of any oue 
building a wall expressly for that purpose.” 


After his loss of office, Sheridan’s efforts in Parliament were not frequent, 
He became engaged in various intrigues regarding the formation of new 
administrations, in which he lost the Prince of Wales, and his declining 
health and reputation seem equally to bave hurried him into dishonourable 
tricks and insincerities, At last, in 1812, rendered desperate by the loss of 
his theatrical proper y, embarrassed in purse and almost bankrupt in chare 
acter, he closed a brilliant political life by an act of treachery which will 
ever stain his name. On the death of Mr. Perceval, great difficulty was 
experienced in forming an administration, There was a probability of 
the Whigs again coming into power; overtures were made to Lord Grey 
and Grenville to form a ministry. They would not accept, unless tue 
household were dismissed. Lord Yarmouth, one of this number, request- 
ed Sheridan to convey to the two Whig lords their intention to resign, 
rather than be an obstacle to the formation of a ministry. Had Sheridaa 
done this, the political history of England might have been essentially 
different, and measures of reform might have dated from 1812, instead of 
1832. But he betrayed his trust, partly because he was aware that the 
Prince Regent did not really desire the accession of the Whigs, and partly 
because he disliked the inflexible character of the lords who would have 
been at the head of affairs. He not only did not communicate the offer 
of Lord Yarmouth, buat, when a rumour of it had transpired, offered to bet 
five hundred guineas that it was not in contemplation. His treachery 
was discovered too late to be repaired. Lord Liverpool, *‘ common- 
place and loving place,” obtained the premiership, and kept it during 
fifteen years of [roy rule, 

Closely following this shipwreck of character, Sheridan lost his seat in 
Parliament. This was almost equivalent to a loss of his personal liberty, 
for he was no longer safe from arrest. From this time to his death, he 
gathered in the harvest of long years of indolence, extravagance, and vice. 
Disease was secretly wearing away his originally powerful constitution, 
His face, once so full of intelligence and beauty, had become detormed 
and bloated with intemperance. His old friends looked coldly upon him 
Brilliant powers of conversation and fascinating address no longer charac- 
terized the faded wit and shattered debauchee. The Prince Regtat, for 
whom he had so often sacrificed his interest and honour, left him ‘‘ naked 
to his enemies.” All the mortifications which could result from wounded 
pride and vanity, and the sense of decaying intellect, thickened upon him. 
His ruin was swift and sure. His creditors seized upon every thing 
which the pawnbroker had not already taken. Even Reynolds's portrait 
af his first wife as Saint Cecilia passed from his possession. In the spring 
of 1815, he was arrested and carried to a sponging-house, where he wae 
retained two or three days. 
shame was not quick, but he was deeply humiliated at this arrest, feeling 
it as “a profanation of his person.” 

And now came the misery of his last scene. He appeared to feel that 
his life was drawing to aclose. To some sbarp remonstrances from his 
wife on his continued irregularities, he replied in an affecting letter. 
‘« Never again,” he wrote, “let une harsh word pass between us during 
the period, which may not perhaps be long, that we are in this world to- 
gether, and life, however clouded to me, is spared tous.” His lost illness 
soon followed, Even his dying bed was not free from the incursion of 
writs and sheriffs. He was arrested, and would have been taken away 
in his blankets, had not his physician threatened the officer with the con- 
sequences of committing murder. At last, on the seventh of July, 1816, 
in his sixty-fifth years, he died. 








Then came the mockery ofasplend'd burial. Dukes, royal and noble, 


His life sufficiently shows that his sense of 
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i ight honourables, emulously swel- 
oP ae tovoral a) said a French journalist at the 
time, “is the place for an author to live in, and Englané the place for 
him to die in.” In the Poet’s Corner of Westminister Abbey, the only spot 

maining unoccupied was reserved for the body of him whose death-bed 
a not safe from the sheriff's writ. Tom Moore, in a fine strain of poet- 
wal indignation, published just after Sheridan’s death, thus cuttingly re- 
feres to the noble lords who “ honoured” the funeral :— 


“ How proud they can press to the funeral army 

Ot him whom they shunned in his sickness and sorrow ! 
How bailiffs may seize his last blanket to-day, 

Whose pall shall be held up by nobles to-morrow !” 


The task of lightening the misery of Sheridan’s last hours was left to such 
commoners as Samuel Rogers, Thomas Moore, and good Doctor 


Bain. 
—_—-_———_ 


THE KING OF BAVARIA AND LOLA MONTEZ. 


But before writing about Lola Montez, it would be well to premise, 
briefly, the position of the king and kingdom before the appearance of that 
lady in Manich created so complete a revolution in affairs. 

The king came to the throne filled with the most liberal ideas. He was 

repared, not merely to carry out the theory of a paternal government, 
bat also to admit his people to a very large share of political freedom. For 
all this he was long looked upon with suspicion by other coutinental pow- 
ers. The reader need not be reminded that a great movement in favour 
of Liberalism and Constitutional Government has for many years been go- 
ing oa throaghout Germany. The culminating point ofthat movement in 
our own day has been the attempt of the King of Prussia to trust bis sub- 
jects witha constitution. The King of Bavaria would have done that 
fifteen or twenty years ago, not in form merely, for in form it has long ex- 
jsted, but in substance. Heisan ardent admirer of Eagland and her theo- 
ry of government, and, in the early part of his reigu, was by no means in- 
disposed to adopt it in full practical force for bis own kingdom; but, un- 
fortuuately, with all his admirabl» qualities, the German is not an English- 
man. Say, rather, he has not had the advantages Englishmen possess in 

oing through a regular training in the exercise of political privileges, 
ii relation with the old despotic forms of government in some parts of 
Germany, the German may be spoken of without disrespect as having been, 
puliically speaking, aslave. Emancipate aslave suddenly, and you alone 
are te blame if you do not find him practising the steady virtues of a free 
man. Those who kave studied the characteristics of German liberalism, 
will have noticed its tendency to unmanageable theory. All continental 
Liberals commit the error of grasping at our results without paying the 
pevalty of our experience. With the best intentiva in the world, they 
wotld adopt a system which, without graduated and experimental deve- 
lopment, would plunge them into national anarchy aud weakness. In 
Germany, especially, the old system and the new cannotbe quickly fused. 
You cannot safely pul the new wine inte the old bottles, Frederick Wil- 
liam of Prussia, since he bas gone a Quixotting with his constitution, has 
had one or two hard hints to this effect. Now the King of Bavaria, as has 
been said, had all the will, vears ago, to go a Quixotting too, Not the 
wildest of his subjects could be more enamoured of theoretical constitu 
tionalism than he. But, fortunately, perhaps, for him, and alti- 
timately for bis kingdom, to liberal sentiments he united the instincts 
of autocratism; and ere he had practically ratified the constitalion 
enjoyed by his subjects, by giving them, in effect, the power which, in 
theory, they enjoyed, a sudden fright, which he shared with other German 
sovereigns at the revolutionary movements of 13830, made him suddenly 
rein in and refuse to budge a step further. Whether this was in conse- 
quence of counsels given by those who subsequently becamea reaction- 
ary ministry on almost despotic principles, or whether he chose those coun- 
cillors to carry out his own preconceived will, it matters not. One thing 
seems to be universally admitied—that, although in an economical sense 
the administration of public affairs was benign, andthe people were ren- 
dered substantially bappy, yet in all that related to political freedom, and, 
pro tanto, to personal liberty, the utmost jealousy was manifested, 

Bavaria exhibited an absurd parody of the Austrian system. A pater 
nal government was seen forever with a sugar-plum in one hand and a- 
rod in the other; and the latter was laid ou too often and too vigorously. 
Daring many years that followed the system of contraction, the Govern- 
ment of Bavaria, although it had at its head a man whose abilities as a 
minister are cheerfully acknowledged even by his most inveterate poli- 
tical upponents, degenerated into a low, petty, grinding tyranny—a sys- 
tem of exclusion toall who did not bow down before the priesthood—a 
system devised and executed with a devilish ingenuity—until, at last 
it became intolerable to all but the favoured few. Were we tc enume- 
rate even a few of the obstructions offered, at every turn, to the natural 
development of enterprise or the expression of opinion, the reader would 
notcredit us. Whether it be just or not to attribule the then existing 
state of things to the Jesuits, itis admitted by all but the parties inter- 
ested iu proving a negative that the whole country, throughits guiding 
minds, was under the influence of a priestly tyranny, which found its vir- 
tues In petty persecutions. 

But a new agent appeared upon the stage—Lola Montez. It is impos- 
sible to say whether this lady came to Munich with a defiuile political 
object or not. There are two stories on the subject, which as usual, 
contradict each other. The gossip, in some of the scandal-loving coteries 
of Munich, is that there were persons ef great political power, not Bava- 
rians, but having an interest in Bavarian affairs, who desired to see the 
influence of Austria overturned in that kingdom ; that, knowing how 
much the King of Bavaria was accustomed to subject himself to female 
influence, they looked about for a fit instrument to displace at once, and 
for a permanency, the influence employed on the opposite side, and to 
carry out by a grand coup the revolution they meditated The story 
built upon this is, that a nobleman, an intelligent agent of these iutriguers: 

discovered in the present Countess of Landsfelt the exact person they 
wanted ; that he himself brought her ts Munich, and wasthe medium of 
Wr introduction to the king. 

The opposite party accounts for her presence in a very different and in a 
More natural manner. It is said, that this now so celebrated personage 
— asingular independence of character, and not conceiving herselt 
bound by the rules of conduct self-imposed, or imposed by society, upon 
ap had long been in the habit of travelling from city to city, seeking 

y the employment of talents which she supposed herself to possess, to 
augment the income she already enjoyed and so enable herself to support 
by habits of luxury and expense to which she had been accustomed. 
2 a Sane said, that after having been to several places—where some- 

§ she essayed her talents and failed, and sometimes she merely lived 
by her means, as, for instance, at Baden-Baden, where for along time 
S . ——— object of attraction toa gay scciety—she came to Munich, 

ere she obtained the Opportunity of dancing at the theatre; but, of 
Gane failed to make an impressiun, except that which her beauty and 
istinguished manners invariably created for her. Here, it is added, she 
pirogue the notice of the king, who, first struck by her personal attrac- 
te — became still more enamoured of her originality of character, 
wrap wet 900 and, above all, of those bold andnovel political views 
coma . mpriessly ond frankly laid before him. A total revolution 
siieiee 2 ook place in the Bavarian system of government ; the existing 
nelabe rf ag sang ber conge, anew and more liberal ministry was ap- 
to hie fe em., and the King of Bavaria, from that time forth, reverted 
hes ormer maxims and principles of government ; what was called 
Ustrian influence was flung off, and the foundation was laid for making 


ae an independent member of the great German family of na- 


on with no slight hesitation, and with a deep sense of difficulty, that 
are eecneee the subject with which we shall conclude the article. There 
pri. n eternal and immutable moral laws which are the basis of the 
page ve ystem, its life and life-blood, and its spiritual organization. For 
Ther ee whatsoever must those laws be disregarded, or set aside. 
Pe for the interests of society, it is right to record an abstract 
The a aera of what, in 4 moral point of view, can never be defended. 
etter | a 8 own mind will supply all that we would say, but which is 
eituawritten, on this part of the subject. The ostensible position 


of the parties to whom we refer i i 
ngland during the last two relgue. scabontg beech 


We must, however, take the fa ; 
i 7 » ta cls as we find them ; and without seek- 
noi what admits of no justification, go on to describe, without 
be, or favour, the results to which they appear to have led. 

graph Popular notion of Lola Montez, judging from newspaper para 
neat nt pnt her as a beautiful specimen of an embodied fury. Her 
danas, - wee 18 Supposed to have cousiated of several atlempts to 
“vented Aan di ent opera-houses, where, not being sufficien'ly admired, she 
Me ee od ngpeniment on her audience, by indulging in expressions 
Covent Garde "ft to be heard or seen at Billingsgate, or in the purlieus of 
of matuall D. * aseing over the asseverations, from personal observation, 

y contradiciing scandalmongers, as to her birth, parentage, and 
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education, she is generally —- asa person who has led a very scan- 
dalous and dissipated life; who has been mixed with English rowes and 
French litterateurs ; who has figured in public trials ; and who has altogether 
denuded herself of the privileges of her sex, by having lived the life more 
of a man thena woman. So much for ber antecedents. As to her present 
position, the popular idea is that sbe has acquired a pernicious ascendancy 
over the King of Bavaria, whom she holds in subjection by a low influence. 
For her way and maconer of life, it is supposed that she walks about 
Munich witha large and ferocious bull-dog, whom she deliberately sets upon 
those persons whom she has not herself the physical power to beat. This 
dog, it seems, has a pecaliar instine! fur worrying Jesuit priests ; and so 
sagacious is he that, even now that the Jesuitsare ostensibly expelled, he 
can detect the abhorred priaciples under the most protound of clerical dis 

guises, Further, it appears, that the chief occupation of Lola Montezais 
to stir up the disaffected and demoralised population against the conti- 
tuted authorities; that she seizes every occasion to outrage public de- 
cency,—as, for instance, by going tu the Opera, or by walking for exer- 
cise, or riding for pleasure through and about the city and a variety of other 
offences against good order ; which she occasionally relieves by spitting in 
the face of a bishop, thrashing a coalheaver, smashing shop-windows, or 
breaking her parasol over the shoulders of some nobleman adverse to her 
party. These, judging from newspaper paragraphs, are her public actions. 
in Munich itself, stories of her private conduct are freely circulated,—as 

for intance, that she is constantly deceiving the king; that she beats ber 
domestics and friends, or occasionally amuses heresell by tearing with ber 
nails the flesh from the face of some one or other of those cavaliers who 
number themselves in her trainof admirers. All these are very shocking 
habits, and the belief in them is highly complimentary to the taste and 
good sense of the King of Bavaria, who has allowed, for more than a year, 
such an original termagant to hold the position of chief councillor in the af- 
fairs of his kingdom. For those hy whom these stories are circulated do 
not fail to attribate to the personal influence of their fair enemy every step 
made by the king towards giving greater political freedom to his sub- 
jects. 


With the first portion of this dainty catalogue it is not necessary to 
Whatever may have been the antecedents of Lola 


trouble the reader. 
Montez, they have nothing to do with her present proceedings. Say, 
rather, that the worse you can make her out to have been before occu- 
pying her present position, the more meritorious is her conduct now, if 
it be proved that she is turning that position to good account. But on 
the stories tuld of her proceediugs at Munich, a few words may be suid. 
There is an intangibility about a.l the charges that are made against her, 


of grossly violent and improper conduct, which renders it difficult to dis- 


prove them. An unfair course was pursued by her political enemiea. 


She would herself have no hesitation in saying that Jesuits were the prime 


movers in all these cries ; and certainly it is true that no gentleman— 
no man, accountable to society, would have resorted to such unmanly 
proceedings. 
died with such monstrous and ridiculous imputations. These stories 
have usually been sent from Munich to English and French papers, 
the editors of which inserted them for the sake of their piquancy, to say 
the least,—unless, indeed, some underhand influence was used. The 
object of the authors of thuse stories was palpable enough. Knowing 
the character of the king, and how, from his mind beiag of a poetical 


cast, he not only sees through his imagination, but isalso extremely sen- 


sitive to any thing coarse or ridiculous, they thoughtit bestto make the 
character of his tair ally so odious,so disgusting, so unwomanly, in the 
eyes of the world, that, at Jast, public opinion would act upon him, and be 
would become ashamed of the connexion. For let the reader understand 
that the moral indignation, of which there was so much displayed in these 
various attacks, is, unfortunately, asham. Those wholiave probed Mu- 
nich society will know what we mean, and those who have not are 
better keptinignorance. It was not the fact that the King had a mis 
tress which offended these hypecritical calumniators, but that he happen- 
ed to have an ally in Lola Montez, who had the courage and the influ- 
enceto open his eyes to the monstrous iniquities perpetrated in his name, 
and of which he incurred the odium. A lady, who former!y had the re- 
putation of holding the equivocal position which she now holds, was not 
only tolerated but patronised for many years, because she made her infla- 
ence subservient to the then dominant party. The morality of these 
gentlemen was not then rampant, as now, but kept a steady pace in a 
golden harness. Of the stories of the proceedings of Lola Moctz sinde 
she has been in Munich, some are utterly unfounded in fact, and others 
are ingenious but most gross exaggerations of simple and harmles accur 
rences. For along time the authors succeeded in working on the hot 
temper of the fair Spaniard, till they provokod her into displays of which 
tuey made good use; bat, from the moment she was warned how she 
was.played upon, her natural good sense and force of character enabled 
her to control herself, aud avoid giving fresh cause of scandal. 


We repeat, that in the main, and in al! respects that would ascribe to 


Lola Montez low aad unwomanly conduct, these stories are untrue. 
The ‘“ bull-dog” is a quiet, affectionate, gentlemanly, English animal, 
with a magnanimous countenance, and not a bull-dog at all. On the 
other hand we believe, that it many cases where she had been grossly 
insulted by, or by the orders of, men of position, in a manner Which the 
lowest bully in England would consider unworthy of his sex, she has 
exhibited the natural resentment of a passionate, a very high-spirited 
woman, but in a manner that would be considered in this country per- 
fectly becoming and justifiable. A love of justice is the Englishman’s 
passion ; the popular feeling is embodied in the maxim that you should 
give even the devil his due. 

Now, in a few words, we will describe what Lola Montez is, how she 
lives and what is her exact social and political position ; begging the 
reader, that he may fairly appreciate, to put off his English moral spec- 
tacles, and don, for a few moments, continental ones. 

The house of Lola Montez at Munich presents an elegant contrast to 
the large, cold, lumbering mansioss, which are the greatest defect in the 
general architecture of the city. It is a dijow, built under her own eye, 
by her own architect, and is quite unique in its simplicity and lightness. 
It is of two stories, and, allowing for its plainness, is in the Italian style. 
Elegant bronze balconies from the upper windows, designed by herself, 
relieve the plainness of the exterior; and long muslin curtains slightly 
tinted, and drawn close, so as to cover the windows, add a transparent, 
shell-like lightness to the etfect. Any English gentleman (Lola has a 
great respect for England and the English) can, on preseuting his card, 
see the interior; but it is not a “ show-place.” The interior surpasses 
every thing, even in Munich, where decorative painting and internal 
fitting has been carried almost to perfection. We are not going to write 
ak upholsterer’s catalogue, but, as every thing was done by the immediate 
choice and under the direction of the fair Lola, the general characteris- 
tics of the place will serve to illustrate her character. 


Sucha tigress, one would think, would scarcely choose so beautiful a 
den. The smallness of the house precludes much splendour. Its place 
is supplied by French elegance, Munich art, and English comfort. The 
walls of the chief room are exquisitely painted by the first artists, from 
the designs found in Herculaneum or Pompeii, but selected with great 
taste by Lola Montez. The furniture is not gaudily rich, bu elegant 
enough to harmonize with the decorations. A smaller winter room ad- 
joining the larger one, is fitted up, quite in the English style, with pa- 
pered walls, sofas, easy chairs, allot elegant shape. A chimney, witha 
first rate grate of English manufacture, and rich thick carpets and rugs, 
complete the illusion; the walls are hung with pictures : among them a 
Raphael. There are also some of the best works of modern German 
painters ; a good portrait uf the king, and a very bad one of the mistress 
of the mansion. The rest of the establishment bespeaks equally the ex- 
quisite taste of the fairowner. The drawing rooms and her boudoir are 
perfect gems. Books, not of a frivolous kind, borrowed from the royal 
library, lie about, and help to show what are the habits of this modern 
Amazon. Add to these a piano and a guitar, on both of which she accom- 
anies herself with considerable tast» and some skill; and an embroidery 
rame, at which sbe produces works that put to shame the best of those 
exhibited for sale in England ; so that you see she is positively compelled 
at times to resort to some amusement becoming her sex, as a reliet from 
those more masculine or unworthy occupations in which, according to her 
reverend enemies, she emulates alternately the example of Peter the 
Great or Catherine II. The rest of the appointments of the place are in 
keeping ; the coach house and stabling (her equipages are extremely mo- 
dest, and her household no more numerous or ostentatious than those of 
agentlewoman of means), the culinary offices, and an exquisite bath- 
room, into which the light comes tinted with rose-colour. At the back 
of the house is a large Hower garden, in which, during the summer, most 


of the political consultations between the fair countess and her sovereign 
are held. 


For her habits of life, they are simple. She eats litle, and of plain 
food cooked in the English fashion; drinks little, keeps good hours, rises 
early, and labours much. The morning, before and after breakfast, is 
devoted to what we must call semi-pubiic business. The innumerable 
letters she receives, and affairs she has to arrange, keep herself and her 
secretary constantly employed during some hours. At breakfast she 





Lola Montez bas quite faults enough, without being sad- 


a ——_—__——____ | 


holds a sort of levee of 3 of all sorte—ministers in esse or in posse, 
professors, artists, English strangers, and foreigners from all parts of the 
world. As is usual with women of an active mind, she is a great talker; 
bat, although an egotist, and with her full share of the vanity of her sex, 
she understands the art of conversation sufficiently never to be weari- 
some. Indeed, although capable of violent, but evanescent passions,— 
of deep, but not revengeful animosities, and_occasionally of trivialities 
and weaknesses, very often found in persons suddenly raised to great 
power,—she can be, and almost always is, a very charming person, and 
a delightful companion. Her manners are distinguished, she is a grace- 


fal and hospitable hostess, and she understands the art of dressing to per- 
| fection. 
The fair despot is passionately fond of homage. She is merciless in her 


|man-killing propensities, and those gentlemen attending her levees or 
| her soirees, who are, perhaps, too much absorbed in politics or art to be 
enamoured of her personal charms, willingly pay respect to her mental at- 
tractions and conversational powers. 

Oa the other hand, Lula Montez has many of the faults which history 
has recorded of others in like situations. She loves power for its own 
sake; she is loo hasty, and too steadfast in her dislikes; she has not suf- 
ficiently learnt to curb the passion which seems nataral to her Spanish 
blood; she is capricious, and quite capable, when her temper is inflamed, 
of radeness, which, however, she is the first to regret and to apologise for. 
One absorbing idea she has which poisons her peace. She bas devoted her 
life to the extirpation of the Jesuits, root and branch, from Bavaria. She 
is too ready to believe in their active influence, and too easily overlooks 
their passive influence. Every one whom she does not like, her prejadice 
transforms into a Jesuit. Jesuits stare at her in the streets, and peep out 
from the corners ofber rooms. Alli the world, adverse to herself, are pu 
pets, moved to mock and annoy her by these dark and invisible agents. At 
the same time, she has, doubtless, had good cause for her animosity ; but 
these restless suspicious are a weakness quite incompatible with thestrength 
\ of mind, the force of character, and determination of purpose, she exhibits 

in other respects. 

Asa political character, she holds an important position in Bavaria, be- 
sides having agents and correspondents in various courts of Europe. The 
king generally visits herin the morning, from eleven to twelve, or one 
o'clock ; sometimes she is sammoned to the palace to consult with him, or 
with the ministers, on state affairs. It is probable, that during her habits 
of intimacy with some of the principal political writers in Paris, she ac- 
quired that knowledge of politics and insight into the manceavres of di- 
plomatists and statesmen which she now turns to advantage in her new 
sphere of action. On foreign politics she seems to have very clear ideas; 
and her novel and powestel mode of expressing them has « great charm 
for the king, who has himself a comprebensive mind. Oa the internal pol- 
itics of Bavaria she has the good sense notto rely upon her own jadgment, 
but to consult those whose studies and occupations qualify them to afford 
information. For the rest, she is treated by the political men of the coun- 
try asa substantive power: and, however much they may secretly rebel 
against her influence, they at least find it good policy to acknowledge it 
The last change of ministry, which placed Prince Wallenstein as foreign 
minister at the head of affairs,and Mr. Berx as minister of the interior, 
was her act. Whatever indiscretions she may, in other respects, commit, 
she always keeps state secrets ; and can, therefore, be consulted, with per- 
fect safety, in cases where her original habits of thought render her of in- 
valuable service. Acting under her advice, which entirely accords with the 
king’s own general principles, his majesty has pledged himselfto a course 
of steady but gradual improvement, which is calculated to increase both 
the political freedom and the material prosperity of bis kingdom, without 
risking that unity of power which, in the present state of Buropean affairs, 
is essential to its protection and advancement, ae thing in her praise 1s, 
that although she really wields so much power, she never uses it either for 
the promotion of unworthy persons, Or, as other favourites have done, for 
corrupt purposes. During her early career, long before her influence or 
her position became consolidated, the most enormoas and tempting offers 
were made to her to quit the country and leave the field open to the dis- 
placed party. These were rejected with disdain ; and there is good reason 
to believe that political feeling influences her, not sordid considera- 
tion. 

Her creation as Countess of Landsfelt, which has alienated from her 
some of her most honest liberal supporters, who wished her still to con- 
tinue, in rank as well as in purposes, one of the people ; while it has ex- 
asperated againsther the powerless, because impoverished nobility ; was 
the unsolicited act of the king, legally effected with the consent of the 
crown-prince. Without entrenchment too far upon a delicate subject, it 
may be added, that she is not regarded with contempt or detestation by 
either the male or the female members of the royal family. She is re- 
garded by them rather as a political personage, than as the king’s favour- 
ite. Her title of Countess is accompanied by an estate of the same name, 
with certain feudal privileges and rights over some two thousand souls, 
who find no reason to complain of the change. Her income, including 
arecent addition from the king of twenty thousand florins per annum, is 
seventy thousand florins, or little more than 5000/7. In addition to this, 
she has private property of her own, in the English or French funds, a 
great portion of which consists of shares in, we believe, the Palais Royal 
at Paris, left her by Dujarrier in his will, made on the day he went out 
to fight that duel in which he lost bis life, and for unfair proceedings in 
which his antagonists have recently been punished by the French crimi- 
nal courts. While upon this subject of her position, it may be added, 
that itis reported, on good authority, that the Queen of Bavaria (‘o whom, 
by the way, the king has always paid the most scrupulous attention due 
to her as his wife) very recently made a voluntary communication to her 
husband apparently with the knowlege of the princess and other mem- 
bers of the Ruyal family, that should the king desire, at any future time, 
that the new countess should, as a matter of right, be preseated at court, 
she (the queen) would offer no obstacle. 

In dismissing this part of the subject, we beg to remind the reader that 
we do not attemptin any way to palliateor justify the kind of connexion 
subsisting between the King of Bavaria and his favourite. All we have 
proposed to dois to explain the actual relations of the parties, and to coun- 
teract those false statements by which, we repeat, the cause of morality 
can never be truly served. A few words more, and we dismiss the sub- 
ject. The relation subsisting between the King of Bavaria and the Count- 
ess of Landsfelt is not of a coarse, or vulgar character. The king hasa 
highly poetical mind, and he sees his favourite through his imagination. 
Knowing perfecily well what her antecedents have been, he takes her as 
she is, and, finding in her an intellectual and an agreeable companion and 
an honest, plain.spoken councillor, he fuses the reality with his own ideal 
in one deep sentiment ofaffectionate respect. 


—— = 
THE REGICIDES. 


The following reflections, occasioned some time since by the project of 
the English Ex-Sheriff Parkins for erecting a Monument to the Regicides, 
may not be inappropriate to a now recent proposition of a similar design: 


Nay! let them lie, those dark old grave-stones there, 
Time-stain’d and iron grey! they more beseem 
The Iron Men whose bones are underneath, 
And the dark nature of that daring deed 
Which stamps their memories! Homicidal hands 
Were theirs, however honest was their purpose : 
And if the king they kill'd had lawlessly 
Abused his power, less lawless were the means 
That wrought his overthrow? The self-styl’d court— 
‘The legal mimicry—to axe and block 
Dooming a suv’reign, whose chief crime it was 
That he had sway’d the sceptre of his sires 
E’en as they sway’d—to deviate from whose rule 
Seem’d recreant to his race. ‘Tudors,—Piantagenets! 
Roya!, renown'd! But what to them was fame, 
To him was fate! If he mistook his times, 
Too terribly the blunder was aton’d! 
While voices from his virtues plead, like Duncan's, 
«’Gainst the damnation of his taking off.” 
And they, his Executioners, how brief 
Their dear-bought triumph? For the gracious Prineedom, 
The grim Protectorate! unchang’d the tyranny 
In nature, if in name—whose tender mercies, 
Throughout ite course, let slaughter’d Erin tell— 
Of all the bloodhounds loos’d upon her track 
The most ferocious! 

Then let none disturb 
The ancient tarf that wraps the Regicides! 
Nor tempt, with polish’d shaft or suowy stone, 
To “draw their frailties from their dread abode :” 
Where in unbroken rest they ’bide their time 
They and their Victim shall arise together, 
Before his Judge, and theirs! 






























Por the Albion. 
HONEST TOIL. 


BY GUY POLLOCK, 
“ The chiefest biessing of life is lubour.”—BuLwer. 
Hard labour is misfortune’s only friend ; 
Nor doth it less the high on earth console ; 
For languid hours will make ths richest poor, 
As busy hands will raise the neediest soul. 


We may as hermits feel in crowded streets, 

Be strangers where, of earth, we best are known,-- 
Misfortune, want, can make man feel ’mong men, 

As desolate, a8 on a waste, alone. 


Yet let but busy hands and busy thoughts 
Bestir th Ives in h t, manly toil, 

And work, thank God, will make contentment grow, 
Whate’er the calling, or where’er the soil. 





For honest toil is hope’s exhaustless spring, 
Js manly independence’s very soul ; 

A lazy wretch may make a cringing slave, 
An active mind will never brook control. 


Nor is success in life e’en sure of bliss, 
For fame, though bat the prize for toiling grave; 
For we can turn from wealth, and pemp, and power, 
To shed, o’er scenes where we were poor, a tear. 


There’s oft a pleasure in an old stain’d book, 
And memory ’Il bang around the cot 

Where first we struggled, first we nobly thougat, 
Though we had hardly then a threadbare coat. 


Yes, bliss is found not in the height we gain, 
Nor in the wealth we proudly may survey ; 
The only riches that can bless the soul, 
Are acts of goodness done upon life’s way. 


The poorest of the earth may thus look back 
On lovely spots, by Heaven declared their own, 
While wealth may see its wide, vast all, a waste, 
And cr me may curse th ehonours of a throne. 


And why should then the poor, who have to toil, 
Repine, regret, or discontented mourn, 

Where thus they see the famed, the high forbliss 
Have to the scenes of their first toils to turn. 


The few chief blessings man on earth can know, 
Are sleep, contentment—fruits of every soil : 
Yet God designed these blessings should be won 
By those alone who know some honest wil. 


Nor is hard work misfortune’s friend alone, 
Tis pure and manly virtue’s very life; 

For he that hath not labour in his soul 
“ Ie fit for treason, stratagems, and strife.”’ 


Show me the wretch who seeks his brother’s blood, 
Whose heart can gloat o’er some wild, fearful spoil, 

And he is one whose soul hath gone to weeds, 
Because he ne’er hath had the will to toil. 


The factious plotter *gainst a people’s weal,— 

All whom our souls abhor, our nature’s dread! 
The cheat, imposter, knave, began their trade, 

When first they ceased to earn their honest bread. 


Indolence is vice’s most luxuriant soil ; 
It yields the poor but discontentment’s curse ; 
It leaves she rich, wh>’ve known no useful toil, 
With souls by disappointments wrung, or worse, 
—-__—_ 


Mlisecllancous. 


A Sirver Crapte.—Ithas generally been thought a great piece of good 
fortune to be born with a silver spoon in one’s mouth; but it appears 
from ancient records of Liverpool that a child of a Mayor of Liverpool, 
born during bis mayoralty, is entitled to a still greater piece of good for- 
cane—a Silver Cradle. The present Mayor has had an accession to his 
family, and hints that he will insist on his rights. 

Tus New Comet.—The comet discovered in Rome on the 3rd of Oct. 
last, has reappeared. Having advanced with great rapidity towards its 

inf of extreme declination in the southern hemisphere, and become in- 
visible to all spectators, it is once more beginning to make its appearance 
above our horizon a few hours before sunrise. On the morning of the 
10th it was discovered near the point which previous calculation had 
assigned it. 

Tus Cuotena.—Private letters from the Caucasian provinces give the 
most heart-rending accounts of the devastation caused by the Cholera. In 
Tiflis more than 2000 persons—more than a fifteenth part of the popula- 
tion—have died of it; and Erivan is made desolate by its ravages. 


Racket Marcu at Eotintoun Castie.—A great racket match was 
layed on Wednesday, in the racket court of Eglintoun Castle, between 
atrick Devitt, the Barl of Eglintoun’s marker, and William Magrath, of 

the Kildare street Club, Dublin. The match was made with Lerd Eg- 
lintoun, by Colonel Taylor, M.P., and others, for L.100 a side, p-p.—the 
best of five games, and five up. Devitt was backed2 tol. The match 
commenced about noon. Though the rallies of the first few aces were 
beautiful, the result was not in doubt. Devitt won three games with 
seeming ease. Magrath was | of the first game, 8 of the second, and 2 of 
the third. Though so easily won, the play of both was admirable, call- 
ing forth unbounded applause from the gallery, which was graced by a 
large proportion of the distinguished visitors who have been partaking of 
the hospitality of Lord Eglintoun during this festive seeson. 

Puotocraruy on Giass.—Mr. Niepce St Victor has been making suc- 

cessful experiments in producing the impression of photographic images 
on glass. Starch, water, and iodide of potassium, boiled in certain pro- 
portions, are the ingredients of the mixture, spread equally on the glass. 


Aceto-nitrate of silver is then applied, and the plate exposed in the ca- 
mera. Later experiments however,seem to have shown that albumen 


was euperior to starch. 





Romaxce Or Reat Lire.—One of those extraordinary events which 
now and then occur, as if to exemplify the adage of truth being stranger 
than fiction, has this week taken place at Gravesend, the facts as com- 
municated tous by a private correspondent, being as follows:—Oa 
Monday an old “ man of-war's man,” the buatswain of a yacht belonging 
to a geutleman who was about to sail for the Mediterranean, having ob- 
tained a brief leave of absence, went upto London in one of the steamers 
which ply to and fro, for the pa“pose of transacting some private busi: ess. 
in the eee he met with a young mao, aservant to one of the officers 
at Tillbary Fort, whom he bad never seen before, but he did not then 
take much notice of his fellow-passenger. Upon returning the next day, 
however, he found the same man on board, and “ Jack” having scraped 
acq uaintance, they entered into conversation. The officers servant soon 
became custeding’ly communicative, observing, amongst other matters, 
that he wasto start for China in ten days, and that he had bzen to town 
to see a lawyer respecting some leases of property to which he believed 
he was heir; but, upon referring to the will, it had been discovered that 
he was only to inherit the property inthe event of ap uncle, supposed to 
be drowned some years siace, not coming forward to claim it. The 
name of a Lord Glanville being mentioned, the sailor observed. “ Why 
messmate, I have heard and know that name well.” Matual explanations 
took place, when it turned out that the boatswain was the very missing 
uncle, and will now inherit the property. worth in all about £5,000. 
Notwithstanding this unexpected acquisition to his fortune, the son of 
Neptune, * tar-like,” seems inclined to stick to the ship of which he is 
now the boatswain, observing that “he'd just as soon sail round the 
world with his new master.” —Bristol Mirror. 


Why is Dr. Hampden like an inveterate bather !—Because he cannot 
be kept out of the see by Mere-weather. (Dr. Meceweather, Dean of 
Hereford.) “oe 

Why might you pick the pocket of the owner of a gallery of paintings? 

Because he has pict-ures. 
* Enouisu Music 1n Spaix.—The Lancashire bell-ringers, who, when in 
Paris, about twu months ago, kad the honour of performing before the 
King and Royal family at St. Cloud, made their appearance last week at 
the Grand Theatre of Barcelona, and were received by a crowded au- 
dience with a warmth even exceeding that which they experienced at 
the Havannah. The Spaniards appear to be delighted wiih this kind of 
music, but they were near being disappointed by a curious circumstance. 
When the bell-ringers reached the Spanish frontier from Paris, on their 
way to Barcelona, all their bells were seized, on the ground that the im- 
portation of bells is prohibited in Spain. In vain did they observe that 
these were their musical instruments, and not bells introduced for sale. 
They were obliged to goon without them, and to await the decision of 
the chief of the customs at Gerona, to whom the bells were sent. This 
functionary was for many days quite as opposed to allow the bell to pass 
as were the custom-house officers of the frontier, and it was not until the 
British Consul at Barcelona had sent an express to Gerona, with a strong 
remonstrence against the rigid interpretation of the law by the Spanish 
functionaries, that the bells were released.— Galignani's Messenger. 

Ay Autuor tn Dirricuttizs.—In a series of papers, entitled the 
Autobiography of a@ Working Man, at present in the course of publication 
in the Manchester Examiner, we tind the following curious statement :— 
The writer bad returned from Spain in 1837, after fighting the battles of 
Queen Christ ina, with no other reward in his pocket than a certificate 
for six months arrears of pay, which he offered first for 10s, then for 5s., 
and lastly for aquireof paper, on which to commence a Narrative of the 
British Legion in Spain. He says:—‘I got a suit of clothes made to 
appear in on landing in Scotland: but was rubbed of clothes and every 
farthing of money before I got on board the ship. I might have found 
friends and bave got assistance in Glasgow. I would not, in the dirty 
regimentals I was clothed in, goto any person whohad before known 
me. The perso to whom I offered my certificate of six months gratuity 
for a quire of writing my and pen and ink to begin to write my narra- 
tive of the Legion, would give nothtng for the worthless certificate, but 
made me a present of several quires of writing paper. I walked out ol 
Glasgow, tbree or four miles up the Clyde gotinto a field of beans nearly 
ripe, crept out of sight to the middle of the field, lay there three days 
and nights, writing the first chapters of my narrative, and living on the 
beans, I sent the farmer a copy of the work afierwards as payment for 
what [ had eaten.” It is pleasant to learn that the work thus commenc- 
ed sold extensively, and produced to the author a clear profit of £100. 

Roman ANtiquitTi£s.—An urn with about 300 Roman brass coins, was 

recently fouud very near the surface in the parish of Little Malvern, near 
the Herefordshire Beacon Hill. They are chiefly of Diocletian, Maximi- 
lian and Constautius., 
Tue Mopet Marp.-or-aLt-Work.—Her age is 14. Her arms are bare, 
and her feet slipshod. Her curls arerarely out of paper. She sports a 
clean apron on the Sunday, about tea-time. It is a mystery where she 
sleeps, some say the kitchen, in one of the large drawers ; and others de- 
clare sbe has a turn-up bed in the hall-clock; but it is not known for 
positive whether she ever goes to bedatall. She has a wonderful etfec 
tion for the cat. Everything thatis missed, or lost, or broken, or not™ 
eaten, she gives unhesilatingly to him. She takes her dinner whilst 
washing the dishes, and never gets her breakfast till all the floors have 
done withthe teapot. She tries very hard to answer five bells at once, 
andin despair answers none. She always forgets the mustard, and pre-~ 
fers blowing the fire with her mouth instead uf the bellows. Her hands 
will not bear minute inspection; and no wonder, for she is cleaning 
boots, or washing. or cooking dinners, all day long. She carries coals 
in a dustpan, hands bread on a fork, and wipes plates with her apron. 
She is abused by everybody, and never gets a holiday. She only knows 
it is Sunday by the lodgers stopping in bed later than usual, and having 
twice as many dinners to cook. She is never allowed to go out, except- 
ing to fetch beer or tobacco. She hears complaints without a murmur, 
and listens to jokes without asmile. She gets 6/. a year, and is expect- 
ed to wait on about 20 persons, to do the work of five persons, tv love all 
the children in the house, and to be honest for the money. It is not 
known what becomes of the model-maid-of-all-work in her oldage. It is 
believed, however, that she sinks into the charwoman at the age of 20. 
Landladies, be gentle to her !—Punch. 


TaserNacce or [sract.—A model of this interesting structure, and 
one of the surrounding country, with several of the tribes located upon 
it, by the Rev. Mr. Hartshorne, is an exhibition well worthy of a visit. 
It enables the spectator to realize, as it were, the descriptions of the 
Pentateuch, and thus impresses strongly on the mind the forms and cere- 
monials with which the mysteries of the ancient Jewish religion were 
attended. 


Sanitary Rerorw is receiving fresh impulses every day. A meeting 
was held on Wednesday at the Hanover Square Rooms, where some 
shocking revelations of existing evils were brought forward, and resolu- 








Tueatricats.—Mr. Macready has accepted an engagement in the United | tions were passed to expedite their remedy by the most efficient means. 


States, and will leave England for that country at the expiration of the 


Defective sewerage, uncleanness, and intramural sepulture were described 


term during which he has undertaken to pertorm at the Princess’s The- | 88 the — al causes of the miseries and deaths entailed on the inhabi- 


atre, London. He has been performing lately at Sheffield and Marchesier, | tants o 
to delighted audiences; his most successful character was that of King 


London. 
Duty anv Gtory.—The Duke of Wellington being asked if he had 


Lear. Van Amburgh has recently arrived here from America, as agent | seen a French criticism on the fourteen volumes of his Dispatches, re- 
for the celebr.ted Titus. We understand he has purchased largely of Mr. plied in the negative, and inquired, “ what do the French say of them ?” 


Batty. Besides several beautiful horses, he tas purchased two of Mr. 


He was told that the reviewer remarked the word glory did not once occur, 


Batty’s elephants for £100 each, and the whole of his beautiful camels, re- | but that duty did.— D' Aubigne's Germany, England and Scotland. 


cently exhibiting in Liverpool, with their Eastern trappings. The success 
of Mdile. Alboni at Paris, nas been very great. She has appeared in 


InterestiNG Discovery.—The workmen engaged in excavating in 
Tower-street, at the corner of Rood-lane, for the purpose of making a new 


* Semiramide,” “Cenerentola,” and “La Donna del Lago.” Gardoni is | sewer, after penetrating to the depth of about eight feet, came suddenly 


also a great favorite with the Parisians. Lately, at Vienna, Herr Fuch 
the celebrated composer, of Guttenburgh. He died at the early age of 35 


His loss is deeply lamented, and his funeral was attended by all the 
musical celebrities ofthe city. Amongst his posthumous works is a com- 
pleted comic opera, entiledihe “Student of Salamanca.” Mr. Temple- 


»| upon some human remains, There was no vestige of cuffin of any 
-| kind; close to the bones an ancient vase was discovered, similar to those 
exhumed at Pompeii and Herculaneum, but which unfortnnately was 
broken by the pickaxe, and so complete was its demolition that it would 
be very difficall to’reconstruct it. Several pieces of copper or brass were 


tor, the eminent vocalist, is now giving some of his entertainments at | jjikewise found. 


Bristol. Eliza Cook has been sojourning with Miss Cushman at Shetf- 


field, during the early pari of last week. She was in the theatre, on Wed 


The waters of the Rhine are at present so low that the foundations of the 


nesday evening, and witnessed the play of ‘The Stranger,” in which ares Se eat Seige, Sele Se Emperor Constantine had built over 
, 


Miss Cushman appeared as Mrs, Haller, 


this river in the year 308 are visible. Active search is at present being 
made to discover some remains of the bridge thrown over the Rhine by 


JUVENILE OrFeNDERS.—Mr. Gladstone, M.P yin the chair, at the Lon-| Julius Cesar, but hitherto without result. 


don Tavern, on Weduesday, 


tion for preparing Javenile Offenders for emigration 
a doubt that the surest way to diminish crime is to 
and cat off the abundant recruiting which swells its r 
years of depravity and guilt, 


Lanpsiip NeaR Lerwick.—The Edinburgh Wi 


strike at i/s root 


phenomenon, so unusual in these parts. ‘The descent was made on 
gentle declivity, by a peat moss, to the extent of about 


2 a highly respectable meeting came to reso- 
lutions to make an earnes: appeal to the public on behalf of the Institu- 


anks through long 


. , Pm : 
itness describes this | line, and sentenced to seven years’ transportation, 


Saint Saviour’s Cuvrcu, Sourmwark, has nearly been destroyed 
by an accidental fire in the vaults. The preservation of the Ladye Cha- 


There cannot be] pel, repaired a few years ago by asubscription among the lovers of ar- 


; | chitectural antiquities, is a subject for public satisfaction, 
New Use or tHe Micxescopg.—At the quarter sessions, recently held 
at Cardiff, a prisoner was convicted of displacing rails on the Taff Vale 


A U i The evidence prin- 
a| cipally turned on a stick having been cut to drive out the bolts, or keys 


300 feet i . i ; 
80 feet in width, and five feet indepth. The peat rest feet in length, | we believe they are called, by which the rails are fastened in the chairs, 


ed i : : 
and the rain, having soaked it thoroughly, seems to have rendered the Sake et ho eee nn) ee 


lower part so soft and slippery that it gave way with the superincumbent 


moses, 


I ! stick corresponding with two 
notches ina knife found on the accused. The one mark was visible 
enough, the other faint and doubtful, but the learned counsel ordered a 
microscope into court: the jury saw, and were satisfied. 
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PHRENOLOGISTS AND PUBLISHERS. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
jan29 2m 131 Nassau-st., New York. 


ye ee) 
RUNSWICK’S STATUARY.—Large as Life, representing the VENUS DE Mg. 
DICIS and APOLLO DE ME DICIS.—Opec trom 9 A.M. Lo 10 P.M., at 596 Broad. 
way, next lo Stoppan,’s Bath. 
Admittance 25 cents, Season tickets 50 cents. febs 
IMPROVED MAGNETIC MACHINES. 

pygoosksane GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINES--It is now universally 
admitted by the learned and scientific, that the mysterioas power called Galvan. 

ism or Magnetism, is in fact the PRINCIPLE OF VITALITY OR LIFE, and that Disease in 
many of its most painfal forms is entirely ewing to the absence of this Galvanic or 
Magnetic power in its healthy proportions. Ii then we can readily supply this wor. 
drous power, when itis thus deficient, we can successfully combat Disease ; and thig 
has been fully and perfectty attained by the present beautitul and scient fic ins rument, 
MOORHEAD’S GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINE isao important improve. 
meat over all other forms of manufacture, and has been adopted by the Medical Pro. 
tession generally, as being the most perfect, convenient and effectual Magnetic Machine 
in use. It is exceedingly simple in construction ; and, therefore, not liable to get out 
of order, as is the case with all otner instruments. It admits of the most perfect con. 
trol, and can be GRADUATED to any power, adapted to the most tender infant, or sutfi- 
cient for the strongest adult, at the pleasure of theeperator. The Magnetic influence 
is imparted ina continuous manner and with no unpleasant sensation to the most deli- 
cate patient. It requires no assistant in its use, andisin every respect entirely harm. 


less. 

MOORHEAD’S MAGNETIC MACHINES are used with PosiTIVE AND PERMANENT 
success in all cases of Rheumatism, acute o: chronic, seated either in the head, joints or 
limbs ; Gout, Tic Douloureux, Nervous and Sick Headache, Paralysis, Palsy, Fits, ir 4 
lepsy, Dyspepsia, Palpitation of the Heart, Spina! and Hip Complaints, S.iffness of the 
Joints, Luwbago, Neuralgia, Nervous Tremors, General Devility, Deficiency of Ner- 
vous and Physical Energy, and all Nervous Diseases. As a preventive for Apoplexy, 
the Machine is confidently r Jed, and in the most confirmed cases of Scrotula, 
Dropsy, Erysipe‘as, Deafness, Curvature of the Spine, and all similar complaints, its 
effects are equally successful. 

ach Machine is compactly arranged with the Battery and all necessary appliance 
put upin neat rosewood boxes Accompanying each is anew Manual, containing ful 
and simple directions for its use and application in the various diseases in which it is 
recommended. Any person of ordinary intelligence can successfuily use this Machine, 
as everything regarding itis perfectly simple and intelligible. 

All Physicians, Army Surgeons, and indeed every family should possess one of these 
beauti ul instruments; they will be found of vast benefit in numerous diseases in which 
ordinary medical treatment is of slight avail. ; 

Price of the Machines, complete, $10, $12 and $15, accor¢ ing to size and power. They 
can be readily and safely sent to any part of United States, Cunada, the Briiish Pro- 
vinces and West Indies, and each instrument is warranted. 

The GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINBS are manufactured and sold whole- 
sale and retail by D. C. MOOREHEAD. 1¢2 Broacway, New York. 

N.B. Orders addressed as above, accompanied with the cash, will be promptly and 
oarefu lly fulfilled janl5 


THE COLONIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 

CAPITAL, HALF A MILLION STERLING, 
GOVERNOR—TueE Ricut Hon. toe EARL or ELGIN ano KINCARDINE, Go- 
VEERNOR-GENERAL OF CANADA, 

Edinburgh, 1 George street: London, 4 A. og pet § Glasgow, 35 St. Vincent 
Place ; Montreal, 19 Great St. James Street. 

DIRECTORS: 
Curistr. Dunkin, Esq., 
Hon. Justice McCorp, 
Hon. W. B. Roginson. 























Hon. Peter McGILL, Chairman, 
Daviv Davipson, Ksq., 
ALEXR. Simpson, Esq., 
Hew Ramsay, Esq., 
Medical Adviser, Georce W. CAMPBELL, Esq., M.D. 
Solicitor, Joun Rose, Esq. 
Manager, A. Davipson PARKER, Esq. 
HE DIRECT ORS of the COLONIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY being ae. 
sirous to afford all those advantages to their Policy-holders in this country, which 
are commanded by Assurers in Great Britain, bave invested THE BoarD IN MONTREAL 
with full powers to examine into, and accept of Proposals. puttiog the Company on the 
risk, at once, without communicating wiih the parent Board. 

A party has it thus in his power to effect an Assurance on his Life immediately, with- 
out incurring the delay to which Life Assurers in this country have hitherto been sub- 
jected, from the sanction of the Head Roard being required to complete the transac- 
tion: the deliverance of the Board at Montreal being final and irrevocable. 

fhis arrangement gives wo the CoLontat all the faciliiies of a Company essentiall, 
local ; and combined with the additional advantages of a large Guaranteed Capital, alt 
fores the most perfect sec urity in all Assurance transactions. 

Rates by Aacual Payments for an assurance of £106 sterling : 


Tasce IL. 





Whole Term of Lite, wi h Participation in the Profits of the Company. 








Age. | Aonuai Premium. | Age. | Annual Premium. | Age. | Annual Premiom. 
15 | Li 4s Ou ] Bt) Az 9s 4a 50 4 ids Od 
20 | 1 18s 4d 40 3 5s 6d 60 7 7s 1d 








Pouicies effected under THIS TABLE, have the benefit of participating in the profiu m 
the Company, which will be asce:tained and divided at certain intervals, when each 
Policy will share in the Fund to be allocated for division among the Assured. 


Tasie Il. 
y ine “Whole Term of Life without Participation. 228 
Age. | Annual Premium. | Age. | Annual Premium. | Age. | Annual Premium. 
15 £i ils 2a BT | £2 5s xd 50 £i 5s 3d 
20 1 15s Id 40) (| 3 0s 0d 60 | 6 14s lld 


Policies effected under THis TABLE, secure sums of fixed amourt, payable at death. 
This Table is frequent:y selected by parties to whom it is an object to transact on the 
lowest terms, and is wellsuited to Assurances effected in convection with Loans, or to 
cover DesrTs. 

Premiums can be paid by half-yearly instalments. 

Hacer Crepit System.—Accorving to this arrangement, parties can pay HALF of the 
Annual premium for the first Five or Seven Years, the remaining halfw th interest to 
remain asa debt on the Policy, and paid off when convenient, or, at the option of the 
Assured, to be dec ucted at settlement of the claim; 

Or, the Company will grant Assurances on the following plan:—One-THtRp of the 
Annual! premium to remain in the hands of the Policy-holder during the subistence ef 
the Assurance, the proporcion of premiums thus reserved to be veducted with Interest, 
when the sum assured omes aclaim upon the Company. 








TRAVELLING Licence.—The arrangements of the Directors, as regards Residence 
and Travelling, are extremely liberal, the limits being generally very extensive, and in 
particular, the assured having permission to pass from aNy NoRTH AMERICAN Port te 
ANY European Port, at all times, without extra charge. 

The Prospectus of the Company, containing the Rates, Conditions, &c., together with 
every other information regarding Lire AssURANCES and ANNUITIES, may be obtained 
by application at ae | ot the Offices of the Company. 

y order of the Directors, 
A. DAVIDSON PARKER, Manager for Canada. 


nov 13—6m Office, 19 Great St. James Street, Montreal. 





UNITED KINGDOM LIFE INSURANCE CO, 
No.8 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 27 WALL STREET. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000—$5,000,000. 


os Company established by Act of Parliament, in 1834, affords the most perfeet 
security in a large paid up Capital, and in the great success which has attendea 

itsince its commencement—its annual income being upwards of £92,000, or in Ameri- 

can currency, $460,000. 

In 1841, the Company added a Bonus of 2 per cent. per annum on the sum insured, 














to all policies of the Participating Class, from the time they were effected, as shown in 
the following table :— 
$5090 6 years—added $600. 
$5000 4 years—added $400. e 
$5000 2 years— added $200. 
For the whole Life. 
For seven years, 
Age. For one year. |at an annual pre-| Yearly without Yearly with 
mium o profits. profits. 
23 1 02 109 1 82 2 00 
24 104 111 1 87 210 
25 1 07 115 1 92 215 
26 116 117 1 97 2 20 














The premium, are on the most moderate scate, and only one half need be paid for 
the first five years, where the insurance is for Life, and Policies $2 500. 
Every information will be afforded and prospectuses may be obt: ined on application 
to W, C. MAITLAND, 
jan8—tf Agent for New York and the United Siates. 
THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 21sT AUGUST, 1847. 
CAPITAL, FIFTY THOUSAND POUNDS. 

President, Hugh Cc, Baker ; Vice Presidert, J ‘IT. Brondgeest; Solicitors, Burton & 
Sw leir ; Physicians, G. O’Reilly and W. G, Dickinson. 

TF\HIS COMPANY is prepared to effect AssURANCE UPON LivVEs, end transact any 
business dependent upon the value or duration of Human Life; to grant or pur- 
chase Annuities or Reversions of all kinds, as also Survivorships and Endowments. 

in addition te the various advantages offered by other Companies, the Directors of 
this Company are enabled, from the investment of the Premiums in the Province at a 
rate of compound interest much beyond that which can be ob.ained in Britain, to pro- 
mise @ most material r ion of cost ; gentantovteg Assurances, Svcrvivorships or En- 
dowments far a smaller present payment, or yearly premium, and granting increased 
ANNUITIES whether immediate or deferred, for any sum of money invested with them. 
They can also point to the 1 cal position of the Company as of peculiar importance to 
intending Assurers, as itenablessuch As urers to exercise control over the Company 
a facilitates the acceptance of healthy risks, as well as the prompt settlement of 
claims. 

Assurances can be effected either WITH or WITHOUT participation in the profits of the 
Company; the premiums may be paid in half yearly or s ygpetne instalments 3 
and the HALF CREDIT sysTEM having been adopted by the Board, credii will be given 
for one half of the first sevEN premiums, secured upon the Policy alone. 


Annual Premium to Assure £100, Whole Term of Life. 











With | Without : With | Without 

Age. Profits. Profits. | Halt Credit. | Age. Profits. | Profits. | Half Credit. 
1> Tisi 16 5 40 36 2;,214 8 2176 
20 1174 1 911 45 S17 1 [3 4 6 $74 
25 229,117 1176 50 413 1/]81711 414 
30 293 |20 2 2 26 55 517 8 [41911 5 34 
35 2167 '26 4 292 60 71010 |6 911 6 132 











The above rates, For Life Without Participation and Half Credit, will, upon compari- 
son, be found to be LOWER than the similar tables of any other office at present offering. 
to assure in Canada, while the assured participation will share in three-fourths o£ 
the whole profit of that Branch of the Company’s dusiness. 

Tables of Rates, Prospectuses, Forms of Application, and any further information 
respecting the system of the Company, or the practice of Life Assurance, can be ob- 
tained of the Secretary,or from any of the local agents, 

Agentsand Medical Officers already appointed : 













BrantOrd...sseccececsecsecees William Muirhead.....cccrcccsccccsrecccscccsseccce, seeeses® 
CObOuUrg..-eeereeers besenesene FOMCS COMSTOR. cccccccdcccscccccccccccecece- Paty: Sane eocccce 
Colborne ..ccceseccccccccesecs BEODGTE TE. TOWURET oc cteccsccccccsccccccapcascnescocces aeee 
DundaS...ccccccccvccsccece Sececcceeses ee ey er Dr. James Hamilton.....-- eo 
LONGON, occ rceccccccccce cecees George Scott. o..s-coscdeccves Dr. Alexander Anderson..++« 
Montreal.......sceces s-seeves Frederick A. Willson,.... «+-Dr. S. C. Sewell.....+-+++ *° 
Paris. .cccccceccs 9rbeocsesvenes David Buchan.......... © cecccccrcccecccccccccecccccesseee® . 
Port Sarnia.cecsssccsevesrece Malcolm Cameron,..........+ Secccccess Gnbke cedsecees 
Quehec.......ccccccceveverere GRE OE MPBVEO 60. c0scncmngbenssxeneseneeseecsee> 

St. Catharines, Se NN oo Fo isso dsqnantereeeb ens b6kesseeseeesee* 
Toronto..... -Edmund Bradburuwe.......... Dr. George Herrick. - 
Woodstock ..ccscrevececeeeers - William Lapenotiere......... Dr. Samuel J. Stratford 


By order of the Board, 
THOMAS M. SIMONS, Socremty. 


dec 18 amiltoa. 
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DR. M’HALE AND THE EARL OF SHREWSBURY. 


The long looked for reply of the Archbishop of ‘Tuam to the Earl of 
Shrewsbury has at length appeared in the columns of the Dublin Freeman’s 
Journal. [tis vather an objuration than an answer. It is dated "St Jar- 
jiath’s, Tuam, Feast of the Chair of St. Peter,” (Jan 18] and is prefaced by 
an extract from the Council of Trent, declaring now grieved the Holy Sy- 
nod was to hear that certain bishops, forgetful of their station and of the 
pontifical dignuy, not ouly gave place to the ministers of kings, to rulers, 
and to barons, but in a manner unworthy even of inferior ministers of the 
gitar, even served them personally, John of Tuam thus commences his 
address :— — : 

“ My Loxp,—As commissions are now of such ordinary occurrence, we 
may be permtied to inquire in what office of the Home or Foreign Depart- 
ment has your lordship taken out your highcommission to encroach on the 
J ivine authority of bishops, and to undertake to manage, under the minis- 
ter, who is the object of your disinterested eulogy, the concerns of the Cath- 
giic Church in [reland? The instrument of this real or fancied com- 
mission has been probably conveyed through some of thoge fanction- 
aries who have recently been informing some of the Catholic bishops in 
thiscountry, that, by royal oc viceregal command, a peculiar day bad 
been set apart for fasting and hamiliatiou, or for thanksgiving in the 
Protestant charches. The object of the communication could not be 
mistakeu. The coincidence of prayers aud fasts and thanksgivings on 
the same day in the Catholic and Protestant churches, brought about by 
mere secular interference, might impress on the people of Ireland how 
harmoniously both could be moved and managed by ihe same dexterous 
political haud, without any tedious or circuitous reference to Rome.” 

He describes tuis as an attempt upon “ the liberties of the church,” but 
says he * must plead guilty tu an utter inatteution” to the suggestion, 


enemies, and you, whu are so sensitive to imaginary denunciations, have 
not scrupled to denounce by name, and to hold up to the execration of 
the world, two of its dignitaries, as if they were convicted culprits; 
and yet, though I have waited long, I have waited in vain, for any proof 
of sorrow for such delinquency. You have filled the Catholics of [re- 
land—nay, of Europe and the world—with grief, by your calumnies, 
on the Charch of Ireland, and its enemies with joy. I say of Europe 
and the world, for to pass over now its ancient titles of gratitude—which, 
thank God, are not unacknowledged—Ireland commands at this moment 
the sympathy aad admiration of the Christian world; for its few, but 
| lamentable crimes, and its more numerous imputed ones, are ascribed 
| to their proper cause. How different your conduct from that of an il- 
| lustrious peer of France—the one labouring to enslave, the other to 
emancipate, the Catholic church—tbe one to check and taint education 
by taking aw ay the legitimate control of its pastors; the other to dif- 
fuse and purify it, by restoring the legitimate jurisdiction of the hier- 
_archy ;—the one, in fine, as if he wished to court the ‘ ghastly smiles” 
of some of the Protestant peers of England by trampling on the clergy 
—whilst Couat de Montalembert glories in their vindication, and cov- 
verts the tribune of the peer into the chair of the we 4 making the 
infidel peers of France to blench before the majesty of the Catholic 
eloquence.” 

Lord Shrewsbury is then told how he has scandalised Count de Mont- 
alembert, the bishops of America, and more particularly the Bishop of 
New York, who preached recently before Congress, the Archbishop of 
Calcutta, ‘‘the zealous Bishop of Adelaide, Murphy and his Irish 
priests.” and numerous others. The letter coacludes in the following 
terms :— 

“ You have insulted the majesty of Rome—Catholic Rome—when you 
laboured to tarnish the fame of one of the fairest, assuredly one of the 























ani to “ihe bad taste’ of being “as insensible to the benefits of this | 
ministerial manifesto pointing out to Catholic bishops the course of their | 
spiritual daties,’’ as he shall ever remain to Lord Shrewsbury’s, “ or any 
otuer unauthorised and presumptuous dictatiun.”” To the want of a 
« due appreciation of such courtly favours” he attributes the hononr of 
Lord Sirewsbury’s “ must extraordiuary correspondence,” in which the 
gees a teosh proof of the fallacy of ‘ trustiag to Catholics ia office, or con- 
uected wit those in office, as a protection to their religion,’ experience 
proving thatsach Catholics “ are systematically employed to enable our 


enemies to make gradual aggressions on our faith and discipline, which, | Trish hierarcy. What a melo-drama—what a lu 


without their aid, would not have been attempted.” After a fling at 


‘ue infidel colleges,” which he says was “ so cautiously passed over” by | [s your lordship aware, that whilst one nobleman preaches and practi- 


his lordstip, aud at other “noxious” measares in which ‘“ discreet Cath. 
olics’ have beenconcerned, the archbishop then describes the miserable 
coudition of the people ejected from their homes, perishing of famine, 


sai says thatif the irish priesthood “ represent those scenes to call for | aspires to be another Rienzi, andto restore the reign of the ancient tri- 


the charity of the humane or the justice of the Legislature, they arn de. 
nounced as disturbers of the public peace, w ho interfere with the sacred 
riguts of property."’ He says, moreuver, that when the priests have 
stated facts which cannot be contradicted, © then a loud and gene- 
ra! clamsuc fas beva excited through England, and the clergy have 
been stigmatised as guilty of uachristian denunciations.” Respecting 
his own diocese, he says : — 


“«Perhape it is in the unexampled patience and resignation of the | 


group | have just described, and many such others over Lreland, that 
your lordship may find a proof of the inefficiency of the Catholic hier- 
archy. from the execrable calamnies of the English journals, which 
your lo.dship re-schoes with such emphatic fidelity, the public would 
be apt to inter that this diocese abounded in those murders and atroci- 
ties that have excited such general horror. How do the facts, however, 
stand? fall the murders and outrages, on account of which commis- 
sions have been issued, and the ordinary course of law has been sus- 


pended, not a single one has taken place within this diocese, though of | 


all divc»ses in [reland containing at once the most numerous and destitute 
popalation. For the trath of this assertion I refer to the present com- 
misions; and even the names of the localities over which the late procla- 
mt ous extend, bear attestation to the general tranquillity of this diocese, 
and the patieut resignation of its people; not that there have not been 
some seizures of property—among the rest of cabbage and turnips by 
starving creatures—aad abundance of convictions for such crimes. Nay, 
6o well has the majesty of the law been vindicated daring the late see- 
sions in this towa, that a min and a woman, one for the petty larceny of a 
goose, and the other for the petty larceny of a drake, were both sen- 





most faithful, of the daughters of the Roman Church, ‘the mother and | 
the mistress of all churches,’ and added another poignant griefto the 
many others by which the holy father is bowed dowa inattributing to the | 
guilty connivanceof the hierarchy of our country, these disorders which | 
they labour incessantly to correct, and which, had you sufticient candour 
or moral courage to avow it, youshould rather have traced to the uniform 
misgovernment of your own. You have represented this hierarchy as | 
an accessory to crime—a pestilent sore in the common wealth.’ And 
you have, as far as in you lay, accredited the misrepresentations that are 
hourly sent forth to the ¢ eternal city,’ for ok ee of enslaving the 
icrous and tragic mixture 
this entire affair of Roman embassies and Irish clerical denunciations. 


ces coercion at home, his noble relative is said to be a most enthusiastic 
| worshipper of the wildest forms of liberty abroad? Nay, he is repre- 
| sented as the bosom friend ot the youthfai Ciceruacchio, who, it is said 


buues on the ruins of the empire of the successors of St. Peter. It is 
even said that Lord Minto, too, aspires to the fame and honours of Pe- 
trarch, becoming a musical sonneteer in favour of the coming political 
millennium, and he may be prolonging his stay in Rome until, like the 
admirer of liberty and Laura, he shares the triumphs of the young 
| Rienzi, by receiving the crown of poetry on th» capitol. It is the re- 
| presentations of such an ambassador, said to be so hostile to the holy 
father, you have been strengthening by your calumnies on the Irish | 
herarchy. And for this public scandal | now demand adequate repar- | 
ation. Your lordship, at least, will not coutrovert the position, ‘ that 

evangelical discipline requires that for public sius there should be a pub- 

lic penance.’ Go, then, my Lord of Shrewsbury, andfor this grievous 
scandal against the church, do penance, and ‘ weep between the porch 
and the altar.’ The pear end of the staff, to which you have directed 
attention, is emblematical of the correction to be administered to peni- 
tents. This penance is to be tempered with mercy ; and even towards 
peers, who have generally more of proad flesh than other penitents, we 
should forbear any unnecessary rigoar; but should rather stretch out the 
crook toreclaim their wandering, ard the staff to suetain their faltering 
steps as they ,approach the tribunal of mercy, thus realising the mystical 
signification of the pastoral crozier— 

‘ Pangit rebelles, sustinet infirmos, reducit errantes.’ 
“| have the honour to be your Lordship’s very obedient servant, 


t JOHN, ARCHBISHOP OF TUAM. 
— 


THE INSUKRECTION IN SICILY. 








teuced, as the local journal informs us, to six months’ impri-oument! 
This exemption from heavier crimes is not adduced as any explanation 
jor your lordship, much less in the way of invidious contrast with those 
dioceses that are disturbed, notwithstanding the incessant zeal aod 
preaching of their pastors. No; for should the present distress continue 


| Iswing additional details :— 


From Galignanis Messenger. . 
A supplement of the Nouvelliste of Marseilles of the 24d gives the fol- 


* ‘The Ville de Marseille arrived here yesterday from Naples. Although 





unmitigated, the zeal and preaching of a St. Paul could not persuade 
thousands to iie down and starve; when pers6ns are daily seen, who, 
frem the instinctive law of self.preservation, snatch what is necessary to 
sustain the:n for the moment, confessing that they willingly court incar- | 
ceration, or even banishment, in order that life, so dear to every creature, 
should be prolonged. No ; but J adduce this comparative tranquillity of 
the diocese of Tuam, to show the animus of the allied conspirators against 
the fair fame of the priesthood when they ven'ure to represent to you 
the state of any diocese, as accounting for a melancholy pre-eminence in 
crime, which exists not, however, bat in your too credulous imagination, 
which it is not surprising if your exquisite sensibility for the good name 
ofthe Catholic hierarchy should have disturbed.” 

He then denies circumstantially that the people of Ireland have been 
ungrateful for the charity extended to them, and hopes that Lord 
Surewsbury has not asserted their ingratitude “ with a view to check” 
such charity, 

The earl is next told that his pity for the condition of the diocese is 
“‘ hypocritical ,” and in reference to his observation about the collection 
of the repeal rent, he is told that when still poorer in schools and chapels, 
tue Catholic association was similarly supported, and is thus fiercely 

assailed for his own alleged ingratitude :— 

_“ Did your lordship or your fellow peers, now so much scandalised at 
tue right of citizens claimed by the priests of Ireland, after the example 
of St. Panl, then launch any indiguant philippics against their so-called | 
political ‘aterlerence? QO, no; as long as the Catholic peers of Eng. 
sand—dead to society—from the lowest offices of which they were exclud- | 
ed—slept like the enchanted kuighis of old, in the keeps of their baro- 
uial castles, bristling with the penal terrors which kept aloof the ap- 
proach, nav the very hope of liberty—a slamber in which they would 
have still lain, without much loss to soviety, had it not been for O'Con- 
nell and the Catholic priests and people of lreland—we do not find that 
there was uttered any cowplaint trom any quarter against that sacred in- 
fluence that marshalled the men in this peaceful and moral warfare, until 
the mighty chief routed the dragons of grim enactments that were 
Keeping ward around their mansions, and the clangour of emancipation 
awakeved them once more tu freedom and to life. Who could have 
‘magined that it would have been since the chief labour of some of those 
ords to propitiate the inveterate bigots, whose joy at their bondage could 
ouly be equalled by their rage al their liberation, and not only to forget 
the former sharers in their sulferings, bat, worse than the companions of 
Joseph, who only forgot his captivity, to labour to forge new and more 


— fetters for those who had mainly contributed in shaking off their 


He next denounces the statement that the diocese is destitute of cha. 
pels as well as schools, as calamnious,” and Lord Shrewsbury’s com- 
passion as “ pretended,” Stating that, besides a maguificent cathedral, 
one hundred chapels have been built within a short period. Alluding. 
tothe charge of popular subserviency he asks,— Z 
“akin your lordship come, like _the seducer, tu insinuate that for a 
a ive irom the Wweasury to build afew churcues that may be yet 
pei a = ve put others in repair, we should surrender our free church- 
me 7 a 8 of our Own hands, and the monuments of the piety of a 
a ny ople, into the hands of the Commissiouer of Bequests —a mea- 

at has done much to dr up our charities—or any other Parlia- 


mentary commissioners in or i 
er to enable them to ‘ t > 
r re of ot rs?” ’ o ‘enter into the la 


He then quotes the actions of 


tyrants, as, St. John Chryecetow, several of the bishops who withstood 


Leo, and ott iu Chrysostom, St. Ambrose, St. Patrick, St Hilary, St 
dintk - others of ancient times, and the Archbishop of Marseilles, Car- 
con 2 a ~ the Archbishop of Lyons, in more modera days, who 
He eipaien the insulted dignity of the sanctuary on suitable occasions, 


“ This undoubtedly is such a one, 
without cause or provocation, have 


and you, my Lord of Shrewsbury, 
Catholic hierarchy of Ireland. Yo 


grossly insulted and calumniated the 
u have listened to the slanders of its 


this steamer left two hours before the Sesostria, it brings us our regular cor- 
respondence, in which we find interesting details relative to the insurrection. 
The Provisional Government instituted at Palermo by the insurgents is 

composed of persons of the highest character and influence in Sicily. Their 
names alone are the surest guarantee that can be given for the cause of liber- 
ty and public morals. The following is a list of the members of the com- 
mittee of this Government :—The Duke de Monteleone, who is known to 
the whole of Europe by his immense fortune, which is derived from Fer- 
nand Cortes, of whont he is the last descendant ; Admiral Ruggiero-Set:i- 
mo; the Count Aceto; and the celebrated advocate Marocco. ‘I'he Provi- 

sional Government has adopted the most intelligent measures to secure the 

maintenance of public order and the triumph of the cause; its prudent ar- 
rangements have vanished all fear of indiscipline and anarchy. For seeing 
the event, which, 1s not vary prodade, of the Royal trooas again getting 

the uppec hand, the Provisional Government has decided that in such case 

it will transfer the seat of its authority to a town of the interior, where it 
would continue to extend its action over the island, and by anexcess of 
prudenceand devotedness it has gone so far as to designate betorehand the 
members who are to succeed itit the chances of war should unhappily 
cause it to fall into the hands of the Royaltroops. The courage of the in- 
surgents is already known; but what we are anxious to make known is 
the moderation which they have constantly manifested. We will mention 
afew instances, Severa! detachments of the Royal troops charged to 
guard the public establishments found themselves completely enveloped by 
the insurgents who respecied their weakness, and even lefi them at the posts 
which had been confided to them. The Provisional Government has rati- 
fied this act of clemency, and provides daily rations for these soldiers. A 
great number of the families of the soldiers, and particularly of officers, 
were in Palermo. Not only have the insurgents respected them,; they have 
even forwarded to them the rations which have been sent from the fortress- 
es, The troops encamped outside the town under Monte Pelegrio, before 
their retreat into the forts and barracks, suffered cruelly from cold and hun- 
ter, not having been able to provile fuod and fuel in the, town, where they 
found only enemies ready to eject them, : 

In this state of things the Government sent from Naples 30,000 rations. 
by the brig of war Principe Carlo, which was towed by a steamer 
One fact, which itis essential to state, is that the insurrection maintains 
a purely defensive attitude, waiting for the provacations of the enemy 
to reply to them. Only once have the insurgents assumed the offensive. 
This was at the moment when the troops abandoned the bivouac at the 
foot of Monte Pelegrino to enter their barracks, which the people con- 
ceived was an aggressive movement. In this attack the Royal troops 
sustained considerable loss. The insurgents occupy all the gates of 
Palermo, at which are batteries of cannon sent from Trapani and Termine. 
General Viale, Military Governor of Paler:no, humiliated at the position 
in which he had been placed, made a vigorous attempt on the 14th to 
enter the town. For this purpose, he sent forward a strong column of 
infantry and cavalry, which made vain efforts to open a passage for itself 
and become master of the Maqueda gate. The people, wishing to 




















avoid as much as possible the effusion of blood, waited for the first shock 
with silence. After having sustained the fire of the assailants, they re. | 
plied by discharges of musketry, grape-shot, and artillery, which made 
dreadful ravages in the raaks of the Royal troops. The cavalry, in par- 
ticular, were nearly cut to pieces in this sanguinary conflict. The son 
of General Viale, a captain of cavalry, was mortally wounded. The 
column soon beat a retreat, leaving numerous victims on the field of bat-! 
tle Thus the garrison of Pa‘ermo, which, at the moment of the insur- 
rection, was 8,000 strong, and which, by the re-inforcements from Naples| 
has been increased to 13,000, is unable to oppose with success the pro-| 
gress of the insurrection. It was this desperate state of things which | 
the Count d’Aquila, the King’s brother, went to communicate at Naples , 
on the 17th. After having received his account, the King summoned his 
council to detiberat» on the course to be adopted. We De not yet know 
the result of this deliberation ; it is, however, almost certain, that Sici'y 
181n @ position to obtain one way or the other, the legitimate concessions 
which it demands. It would be easy for the King to disarmin the insur 
rection by entering freely into the pathof reform. The Siclians desire noth- 








ing better than to sign, with the King’s Government, the pact of recon” 


ciliation 


The Piedmontese Gazette has dates from Genoa up to the 2\st, announc- 
ing that at Palermo the wife of a person named Peloro perambulates the 
town at the head of 600 men, encouraging the citizens, The committee 
of Government deliberates in the public square ; the town is well pro- 
vided with provisions and money. The king received the news of the 
insurrection of Palermo that very night; the troops sent against that city 
arrived there quickly ; they found hos the fort kad thrown some bombs 
upon the town, but the two English ships in port had intimated that, if 
the bombardment continued, they would ~ the castle in their turn; 
since the Exglishhave considerable property at Palermo, which must 
not be destroyed, unless the value of it be deposited in their hands by 
the Government of Naples. The troops uuder the command of Prince 
Louis, Count of Aquila, disembarked, and were astonished at seeing 
armed men appear on all sides, the town being nowise disposed to sur- 
render. After alittle hesitation, the troops advanced towards the Ma- 
queda gate; but, when within shot, the gates were suddenly opened and 
a terrible discharge of grape shot threw them into disorder, and forced 
them to retire. They afterwarde encamped near the sea, while the citi- 
zens are prepared for defence. Prince Louis, says this secoant, sent im- 
mediately to Naples, to inform the King that it was impossible to take the 
town by assault. 

‘I'he Alba of Florence of the 19th says, that at Naples the insurrection 
of Messina on the 12th wasgiven ascertain. At Palermo, the Provisional 
Government is composed of Dr. Rugziero Settimo, ex-Minister of Foreiga 
Affairs, under the Constitution of 1842, Prince Viliafiorita, (the Nowvelliste 
of Marseilles says the Duke de Monteleone,) Advocate Marocco, and Count 
Pietro Aceto. The same journal gives the following as the proclamat on to 
the Sicilians, calling upon them to rise, after vain attempts had been made 
to induce the Government to grant concessions :— 

“ Sicilians! the time for prayers is passed ; pacific protestations, suppli- 
cations, and demonstrations— all have remained ineffectuc|. Ferdinand has 
treated them all with contempt; and we, a people born freemen, and now 
loaded with chains and reduced to misery, shall we still delay to claim our 
legitimate rights? Toarms! sons of Sicily: our united force will be in- 
vincible. At the break of day of January 12, shall be the signal for the 
glorious era of our uviversal regeneration. Palermo will receive with trans- 
port every Sicilians who shall come armed to sustain the common cause 
and establish reformed institutions in conformity with the progress and 
will of Europe, of Italy, and of Pius IX. Union, order, obedience to chiefs 
respect to property. Robbery is declared a crime of high treason against’ 
the country, and shall be punished as such. Whoever may may be is 
want of resources shall be supplied at the common charge. Heaven will not 
fail to second our just undertaking. Sicilians to arms. !” 

—_——»——— 


FURTHER EUROPEAN INTELLIGENCE. 


The intelligence is one week later than that received by the Sarah 
Sands. 


The Bank of England has reduced the rate of interest to four per cent. 
Out of the bank the rate is three per cent. 


It is announced that the King of Denmark is dead. 


The mercantile failures which have occurred since the 16th of January, 
have been fewer in number and less in magnitude in Great Britain than 
during any corresponding perivd within several months past. But, on 
the continent, firms of considerable importance continue to stop pay- 
ment; and the reaction of the late crisis in England is very severely felt 
throughout Europe and in other parts of the world. In India, several 
other houses have stopped payment, almost the whole of them being 
branch houses or firms intimately connected with the great London 
houses which failed in the fall of the last year. The cities of Bombay and 
Madras have escaped with less loss than almost any other places, the 
chief weight of the late misfortunes having fallen, as we anticipated, on 
Calcutta. 


The directors of the North and South Wales Bank, which suspended 
in November last, have made arrangements to resume payment in the 
early part of February. The head office of this bank is at Liverpool, 
with branches all over the principality. 


Lord Palmerston has protested against the forciblelevying of taxes up- 
on English residents in Mexico, to support the war with the United 
States. These levies were made some six months since, and the English 
residents then protested against it. 

The King of Wartemburgh opeaed the Chambers on the 22d alt. with 
a royal speech. 

The King of Bavaria has ordered those Jesuits, who have taken refuge 
there, after banishment from Switzerland, to leave within three days. 

The Madrid journals of the 22d, which reached us in dae course, are 
as uninteresting as those of preceding days. The ex.-minister, D. Fran- 
cisco Xavier de Burgos, died on the 2\st. 


It is mentioned in advices from Berlin, that a state of business ap- 
preaching panic had been witnessed on the Bourse, in consequence of 
the nature of operations arising from the general aspect of political and 
commercial affairs. 

The King of Sweden has taken umbrage at the conduct of France, 
Austria, and Prassia, neglecting to coasult him on the proposed inter- 
vention in the affairs of Switzerland, his majesty having been, as he al 
leges, a party to the treaty. 


Our Paris letters of the 28th Jan, state that anxiety respecting the situ- 
ation of Naples and Sicily was increasing. The assembling of 35,000 
troops in Naples, which we have already announced, was held fully to 
confirm the rumoured intention of the disaffected to revolt. The King of 
Naples was believed in Paris to be still determined to refuse making any 
concessions to his people. 


INSURRECTION IN SICILY. : 


Intelligence from Rome of the 18th ult, states that the account of the insur- 
rection in Scicily had produced a deep sensation in that capital. It was 
reported that the Austrian ambassador, in compliance with instructions ha 
had received from his court, in case any serious disturbances took place in 
the kingdom of Naples, had demanded a passage through the Roman do- 
minions for an army of 30,009 men, to assist king Ferdinand in putting 
down the revolt. His Holiness had peremptorily refused that permission, 
and declared that he would, in conjunction with all his allies, resist by force 
all invasion of his States. 

Lord Minto, on the ether hand, having been asked if England would 

ermit Austria to send a naval expedition to Naples, was understood to 
love replied that his Government would take no step to prevent the re 
pression of a rebellion, but that, in the event of the success of the revolt- 
ers, and the establishment of a regular Government under the eo | 
family of Naples, Lord Palmerston would oppose all intervention. L 
Minto, who had ordered the British fleet not to appear at Naples, lest its 
presence should occasion a revolutionary movement, had, on receipt of the 
insurrection at Palermo, sent directions to Admiral Parker to detach ships 
of the squadron to the Sicilian cvast, to protect the persons and property of 
of English residents. The Pontifical Government had concluded a loan of 
1,000,000 of scudi (£200,000,) at 94, with M. Delahante, a French 
banker. 


The Queen has been pleased to appoint James Hosken, Esq., Lieuten- 
ant in the Royal Navy, to be Master-Attendant and Postmaster for the 
island of Labuan. 


There are ramours, as there have been for someftime, of an intention to 
establish in Iondon a very large discount and banking estab lishment on 
the principle of paying interest on deposits. It this be duns ona secure 
basis, it wi!l materially affect the value of stock in the Bank of England 
by withdrawing a large portion of the deposits. 


The position of the iron trade remains unaltered, except that several ad- 
ditional furnaces have been put out of blast. The spirit of infatuation 
still prevails among the workmen, and they continue to absent themselves 
from the works, while the unabated stagnation of business affords no pros- 
pect that the masters will be enabled to give way to their demands. 


The colliers and miners are also partially on strike, and a few disturban- 
ces have teken place in the neighbourhood of Kingswinford and Dudley, 
by the exhibition of violence on the partof the unemployed against the 
more reasonable of their companions who have returned to work, From 
the evident intention to commit outrage. it was judyed expedient, in one 
instance, to send for the aid of the military but the mob having accomplish- 
ed their ends of intimidation, quietly dispersed. 


So great is the distress of the working classes at Vienna, that the funds 
of the public pawnbroking establishment have been exhaustsd by the nu- 
merous advances which it has made on piedges, and it has consequently 


contracted a loan of 1,000,000 florins (about £104,000 ) 
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The people of Venice and Miloo amuse themselves by weiting wor! 
applauding the Pope on all the dead walls, and the Austrian AUthor ities are 
forced to employ a numberof men to wintewash these Ounoxtous inserip 
tions, which are regularly effaced in the morning, and as regularly rewri 
ten during the nighr. 

Lette 3 from 5S P r il ; Zz e, stat tthe dis 
order of the E:eperor of Russia has recurned with increased vio 


| 


has been compelled to keep nis room for several days 

{t is said, that the week before last there were 60.000 pers " 
Madrid with influenza ms 

It is stated that 427 vessels, laden with grain for St. Petersburs ‘ - 
thined by the ice.in the port of Rybinska, which is situeted at the t 
ine of the two rivers, the Ryvbinskaand the Volga; and ! to 
Serve tLe grain, it W heve to be disemuvarked aad st i 
spring. : 

The politica! new om India and China is unimporta 

Miss Frederick Herschell, sister to the cele brated ast r | 
rick William Herschell, « ed on the 17th inst. at H ove! Viiss H 
echel! was herself anu ace mplished astronon er; she isp mio hy) 
ularly knowh in Englaud as the coustractor of tae selenic { ye preser 
ved Greenwich Observatory. 

TheAmsterdamsche Courant contains an announcement of Messrs. Hops 
& Co., of the 21st instant, by which the holders of Lonisiana bonds are 
invited to deliver their bonds at the office of said Messrs. Hope & Co 
together with a declaration of acquiescence in the propeosition of t 
directors of the Lonisina Citizens’ Bank. 1 oposition is to be had 
at Mesers. EH & Co.'s w n of ! 
ing is fixed from 26th January , f | 

The Earl of Moray died ou the 12 siau a yiruawa 4 astle, Mo- 
rayshire, in his seventy-seventh year, from au atta ot wenza, by 

he Lord rent nc i Merayso > as ome vacant 


his death 1 

Rear Admiral Swaine died on tu ith instant, at Wisoeach, alter a 
service of nearly sixty years. ‘The deceased oliver was midshipman ¢ 
the Le overy, at Howe's reliel of Gibraltar, 
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are John Herbert. 
The b If-p j ot R Ma t n Fy ] . | via 2 nne ; :0 
ot Tnfan r ifthe K fa n Legion peen cine 3 :. ne naving 
accepted a commuted allowance on 28th Jan, 1848. 
Erratum » G f QLst , 848.— . Gent Cadet Willia 
Baill from RI Military College, to bs Eas in G4ih Ft, v Mockler,” 1 ! 


“Gent Cadst Williain Bell to be,” & 
salilainalhtlinn 

WHITEHALL, Jan. 24.—The Qu 13 been pleased to constitute aad 
appoini Major General John Beli, C. B.t 
island of Guernsey, in the room of Major General William Francis Patrick 
Napier, C. B. 

Dow NING STREET, JAN. 28 —The Queen has been ple ised to app int 
John Scot, Esq tobe Surveying Engineer and Superiatendent of Pablic 
Works, and James Hosken, Esq., Lieutenant in the Royal Navy, to be 
Master Atiendaut and Postmasie: 18 Island of Labuan Her Majesty 
has also been pleased to appoint Charles Simms, Esq., to be Chief Clerk 
and Regisirar of tho Supreme Ci 


1+) 
irt, and Clerk of the Central Circuit 
Court, of the isiand of Newloundland 
Appointments. —Mr. William La 


be Lieateaaunt Guvernor oi the 












v, one of the clerks in the 





Treasury 


has been appointed to actas private secretary to Lord John Russell, in 
theabsence from England of Mr. Charles Grey. This arrangement is 


consequent upon the eiectiou to the House of Commons of both his Lord- 
ship’s secretaries, Mr. 2 W. Grey andthe Hon. Colonel Keppel. Mr 
Henry Edward Stanley is appoiated Assistant-Precis Writer to the Fur- 
eign-oflice—au arrangemen sydered vn saaree lex-tht: cPenbie ities. 
Lord Anson, having a seatin Parliament. Mr. Arthur Bailey is appoint- 
ed Surveyor General att! I Mr. 











atthe Falkland Islands. The new Consu 
Plowden—who is appoiated for tue parpose of extending our relations 
with Abyssinia—wiil reside at Masso.h. a port on the Red Sea depend- 
ent on the Ottoman empire. We believe that the vacant Garter willbe 
conferred on the Duke of Nortolk.—Odservey 

Dearus in THE ARMY. — Within lasitew d e deaths of the thr 





following distinguished officers have taker Lieutenant Gen 
Thomos, General Vincent, and Lieut-Col. South, Lieutenant Genera 
"Lbomas served in the first American war, and was present at the several 
landings, On Siaten, Long, and York tsiands: at pattie of the 27th of 
August, (776,.0n Joong land; c re of k’orts L and Washing 

and at of Bra vi i Germantow ch last received | 
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Father Mat A . > nzto Am —- 
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solve suspicion of foul pay. ine Clu iQ he Belzians have ar- 
rived at Windsor Cast ‘ a Visit to } The sum a cri 
for the establishmer isth Bish at Victoria, or Hong Kong, 
in China now reaches Upwards L.18 000.— t uv 1847, there 
were printed in Paris 5606 works, pamphiet new ns, besies 
149 reviews and periodical journals.—Pieces of | -class. suspended 
by a string, £0 as to move about easily, prove an eff, ial Scare iss ow to 
all kinds of feathered depredators trom all kinds of frai 

Anurn containing about 300 Roman brass coin of the reigns of Diocle | 
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rozen, € ht 
waggons were able to pass over it.—A family residing in Littledale 
near Lancaste r, 18 8 id to } e owl i and occu] i the same farm dur- 
z the last 600 yer * and its head is reported lately to have sold f 
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SECOND LETTER FROM BARL LEY O sit J. HARVEY 
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‘Phis | consider to jollow irom the punciples | have laud dow Le . Those 
public servants who hold their offices permanently, must, upon that very 
linate, and ou 
sround, be regarded as subordinate, 2 ae . 
islat r whic “y W CeSSi e more 

either house of the Legislature, by w hich they would necessarily be m 
or less mixed up in party ines gree 
have the general direction of affairs, 
theis responsibility to the Legislature, whi h implies their being removable 
ae , ’ i‘ } ] th he sorie ‘We 
from office, and also that they should be members either of the Legislative 


Cc uncil or Assembly. But this gen ral direction of affairs, and the control 
ou as ’ > 














of all subordinate officers it is the duty of the Governor to exe rcise through 
the Executive Council; hence, the seats In that Council must be cons | 
erst as in the nature of politic | offices, and if held in connection with | 
a iffices, must give to these ! ya political ch racter his, however 
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w people, we believe, have any adequate idea of the prodigi 
loss sustained by the country in co sequence oi the faliul it fruits of 
the earth in 1845, 1346, and, as regards potatoes, ln 1847 ; Dutso co 
ception of it may be exutertained if we look at the quantity of food im 
ported. By adocument just farnished by the Board of ‘Trade, we 
learn from the J'imes of the 29th ult, there was imported as follow 
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Nova Scotia.— | 


Clarendon, who is really a man fit for-his office, gives life and vigour to | Speech, declared, that the Executive Council does not possess the Cou- 


publie business, and as a matter of course, is bezinning to experience the | 
denunciations of certain “patriots.” Bat if the warfare of the ballet is | 
lessening, that of the pen is increasing, and we accordingly find several 
Bishops in the field, aod among the most virulent is Dr. McHale. The | 


has been mainly enkindled by the letters of the 
rey, and the Earl of Shrewsbury, who have com- | 
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n, but the last letter written by Dr. McHale, and | 


iressed to Lord Shrewsbury, transcends all former ones. His 
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toking the lead in the opposition. The Tory party have partly determined 
Lord Georze Bentinck’s leadership, in consequence of his support 
The same hostility will apply to Mr. Dr. Israeli, who, 
being of Jewish extraction, has also given his support to the same canse. 

The measures for putting the country in a proper state of defence mect | 
opposition from sach men as Richard Cobden, John Bright, Mr. Sturge, 
thinking persons who have the honour of the country at 


heart, are earnestly in favour of immediate steps being taken. The simple | 


\ 


No ¢ pretends that is, and therefore, when the 


i ' 1 f f 4) 


Pita Cunei red ana ti \ i€ nevi tie 


No additional light has been thrown on the loss of the Avenger, War 


sland of Galito on the Tanisian coast. The vessels 





wreck have been unable to discover any vestige of 

tily isin a state of revolt. The people have risen and 

I The King of Naples firmly refuses to grant thei 

has invoked U id of Austria to re hi sellious peo- 
but iti ibiful if the present liberal Pope will permit 
sto pass through his States for this purpose, especial 

ex je have led to the revolt. ism is very 





> so than in Maly. 


Capt. Hosken has obtained an Appoint ent 


Labuan, of which place he is Post and Harbour Mas- | 


into importance, and will soon bea central point for 





f Province have taken the turn that was 


niavourab result of th eC) 
N William Youne was re-electect sf r 
ving the address in reply to the Lt G.- 
‘ y Mr. Jas U 


a 
net. AIS aMencmMent wa 


) > 
1& 28. A rdingto i 
" leG n: y resul 
i é nd to constr ; 
.} 
r A 4 COHUDCii < Cihea iv] 
HTlai 28 I, 


House of Assowbly having on Wednesday !ast, by 
Address in answer to your Excellency’s opening 





from our So 


| eral, Mr. Howe Proviscial Secretary: 


ye of making a proper resistance if 


io England are taken into view, no one can avoid par- | 
rs entertained by the Dake of Wellington. 





fidence of the Cour ry, we deem it to be our da for pre serving har- 
mony between the Executive and the Represeutatives of the People, to 
tender to the Quee throuch Your Excellency, the resienation of our 


7 . > ’J - 4 , ° 2 : . 
offices of Ex en'ive Couneillors, which we have had the honour to receive 





ei 7h. 








In terminating - official intercourse with Your Excellency, we beg 
you to receive our ac] vledgement of kindness and cor _y «you 
have ever manifesrté ind we off:r to Your Excellency our sincere wishes 
for your prosperit ! ) es. We have the honour to be,- Your 
Excellency’s M ) rvants, (Signed) 8. B. Robie, R. D. 
George, J. W. J s vi. Dodd, M. B. Almon 

= : 

To His Excell i ; rel Sir Jounn Harver 

Mr. Wilkins seut i; ’ yn on the following day ; and that ex. 
cellent man and s‘erli E sh gentleman, Sir Rupent George, was re- 


| movedé and his office given to Mr. Joss ph Howe. 





P l Oo , Ha 2d Febr , 1848 
His B tO] G is been id to appoint 
thy following gentlemen to form Her Majesty’s I ive Council ia 
1is Provinee 
t nrahl vy m - xf ’ 9 
ty Ldble James B. | lichael Tobin, Hugh Bell, Joseph 
ve, James VicN lervert Huntington, Wm. F. DesBarres. Lawrence 
O'C. Doyle, G " 1o g. The ab ntlemen were sworn into 
Oi his mornlug 
Uuiacke will be A mey General; Mr. DesBarr [citer Gen- 


| Tue following was the Governor's 
' 


to the retiring c binet 


Government House, Janwary 28, 1848, 2 1-2, P. M. 








HonvURABLE GEN1LEMEN :—IL1 is an act alike of justice to you, and of 

| relief to my feelines, lo express to you, on Lhe occasion oi your relirement 
from your position as my confidential advisers, the high opinion whieh I 
| entertain of the ability, geal, integrity, and honour, with which you have 
discharged your delicate and important functions, and to assure you that 
' you leave me impressed with a grateiul sense of the valuable services which 
1havereni‘ered to ‘he public interests of the Province, and to myseli ag 
Her Majesty’s Representative, during the period of our official connexion. 


I have the honour to remain, Hon. Gentlemen, your faitaful obliged, 


(Signed J. HARVEY. 















I's the Hon. 8. B. Robie, Sir R. D. George, J. W. Johnson, E M. Dodd, 
M B. Ala n, L I WiKINS. 
Che ILLalifi Post as } mre f the success of ft} Liberals” to 
% : ; . in ' ‘ ’ be 20%) Dw 
uC prevaenc at r i membersin the House, all whom 
voted against the ervatives. From the same paper we learn, that the 
House is compo a Ho 3. Conservatives—Churehmen 12 $ Pre iby- 
eri G3 Me ylists 2: Baptists . i total 2° J 1/s—Churcl men one 
Uniacke), Presbyterians 13; Methodists 1; Baptist, 1; Roman Catho- 
36. Total 28. To which must be added the Speaker, who is, we be- 
ieve, also i Pr sb) rean. 
The following is t! livision on tho amendment to the Addrees. The 
licitor G ral was absent in indispos 
For the A ud —Messrs. Uniacke, Desbarres, McDona! i, Mariell, 
Sm. Mel Henry, G. R. Young, Robertson, Creelman, McNab, 
\ Howe, Card, McDougall, Dinnock, Songster, Dr. Brown, 
! 1, fh intington, Clements, McKenzie, Homer, Kiddy, 
> 14 - 
{ —M s H ton, Blackadar, Dickey, Ful- 
\ t ni Fra Hall, Beckwith, Moore, Attor- 
i! nan, T ne, Budd, Ryder, Snow, Freeman, Taylor, 
i i ' l the Legislature n his or sing Sp ech 
a } P n tr m rtar itches fj m 
On His Excellency subsequently did ind we to 
insert two of these letters. Earl Grey expressed an opinion that 
Executive Councillors would be sufficient. The new and liberal 
t have | ber i have voted themselves that 
bet ! willy iG is? Wet 
w other remarks to mak the same subject, but must defer them 
anak enue ahs 
T' ? ol Aas h Great Britain.—We learn from ligput- 
b ithe tthe b of a treaty betwe romentof Great 
e . . . . . 
bri nd 0 Un i Stat arrange ciple s of fairness 
ipro , and st the tz y i ill its tails will in a short 
me b l l l before e public. This intelligence was 
received by t hi z through the medium of a private letter, writ- 
" i via IS ac 3to the best source f information 
to AiterLoon prev is to e saiungo the & Amer 
The Cunard Steamers —The reported disagreement between these 
ssels and the Corporation of Jersey City, was rather a disagreement 


between the Jersey City Association and the Corporation, originating in 
a question of disputed right. The matter is now amicably arranged, 
but it is proper to say that no hostility was manifested to Mr. Cunard or 
| the steamers, who have on the contrary, received every possible courtesy 


aad facilities from all parties in Jersey City. 





Mr. Malone Raymond's musical eutertainment, called An Hour in Ire- 


> 


land, will take place at Brunetti’s Gallery, 598 Broadway, on Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday of next week. Mrs. Raymond will preside at 
he piano, and the taree Misses Raymond will assist in the musical depart 
ment. The sketcbes of Irish character, to be given by Mr. Raymond, 


are highly spoken of. 





New @orks. 


The Life \f Chevalier Bayard. By Wm. Gilmore Simms. Harper and 


TP wine . \ " r , } ee © ] id 7 
Brothers. {he Messrs. Ha r Lave made a valuable addition to our 


cok ‘on - : lishi fof ti 
stock of historical biography in publishing this interesting and well-writ 


ten life of the celebrated chevalisr, “Sans pour et sans reproche.” Mr. 
Simms has performed his task like one deeply in love with his subject 
the narrative is lucid in its details, and is embellished with a fervour of 
style peculiarly adapted to the events it is intended to illustrate. The 


book will be read with avidity even by those to whom the dry facta o 


charms off 


history present but few attractions, for it comprises all the 











an ancient clronicle, a fictitious story, and the exciting incidents of @ 
strictly hi il narrative. 

Wreck of ie Glide, with Recollections of the Fijiis, and of Wallis Island 

Wiley nam, New York.— Thi the narrative of thela Mr. Jas 

| Oliver, ftheerew of the ship Glide, wrecked near the Fijiis Islands 

in 1832, Myr. Oliver's nuseript has : prepared for publication by his 

ve W.G, Dix, and v ve no doubt but that it will excite a very 

vely nther (he volame is announced as beinza 

| con Pypee, eed a worthy compeer to that interesting 

. tails vivid descriptions, narrated in a style of uns 

lp i uhf . icarries the reader along without any feel- 

f : lany of the pictures of savage life ere new in their 

t re Ce »)|y interesting in their varied shades of barbaric hab- 

Medley. By Alfred Tennyson. Wm. D.Ticknor & Co 

Ad ous poem, in Tennyson’s beststyle. It is redolent with 

: we ess and simplicity which ere the peculiar characteristics of, the 


Yr. story is prefaced by a graphic introduction, whick serve 
hinery for the main design of the Poem, which purports ta be 

d chronicle desc ibing the adventures of acertain Priacess, who wa 
nbued with @ sense of all her sex’s wrongs, and is determined iv sep- 
if from the male portion of creation, and by founding a College 

the education of her sex, shall enable them to assert their supremacy. 
She is interri p ed in. her project by the curiosity of a young Prince, her 


OY ne ere oe 


: 





, ___ SS = = ; —— 
betrothed lover, who, with some young compauions of the court, invade 
the sacred precincts of the Female College, and the result is that Love 
and Nature assert their long established sway. Tho idea of the plot, 
may perhaps be traced to Shakspeare’s Love’s Labour Lost, but the 


subject is treated in a traly original style. ©The vein of burlesque hu- 
moar, running through the whole composition, is admirable, in keeping 
with the character of the plot. 


Opera. 


Astor Pisce Orera House.—Before we have had time to confirm our 
opinion of Signora Biscaccianti, Lucia di Lammermoor is withdrawn and 
with it the young debucanée, and another opera entirely new to this country, 
is produced, There must be a greatdeal of work done at the Opera House 
to enable the chorus and orchestra to perfect themselves so rapidly in so 
many operas. Much credit is due to Signor Barili and Signor Rapetti for 
the patience and perseverance necessary to produce the good results of which 
we are nightly the witness. 

Ti Giuramente, a serious opera by Mercadante, was produced on Monday 
evening. We subjoin the argument of the opera. 


Manfredo, Count of Taormina, (Signor Beneventano,) is about to es- 
—_ the Lady Bianca, {Signora Rossi), who has been suddenly removed 

m Catania, hor native place, where she had loved Viscardo, (Signor 
Benedetti) Elaisa, (Signorina Truffi,) a'ady from the northern part of 
Italy, visits Taormina, and the Count becomes enamoured ol her ; but 
she also is in love with Viscardo. It appears that some years before, 
Elasia’s father had been made prisoner by the father of Bianca, and was 
about to be put to death ; when, urged by Elasia, Bianca, so earnestly en- 
treats her father, that the prisoner’s life is saved. Upon this, Elasia 
makes a solemn vow of gratitude to Bianca. But for ten years they do 
not meet. Viscardo comes to Taormina, where he is recognised by | 
Elasia, but he is in search of Bianca. He meeis Brunoro (Siguor Pie- 
montesi) a despised and rejected suitor of Bianca, who takes him to her 
abode, and then at the moment of her interview, leads Elaisa there, 
who, indignant at Viscardo’s falsehood, threatens to inforin Manfredo, 
and is about to execute her threat, when Eliasa’s name being pro- 
nounced by Vicardo, Bianca draws forth a portrait which Elaisa had 
given her as a token, and Elasia recognizes the generous girl who had 
saved her father’s life. Manfredo comes in, and is amazed to find Elaisa 
and Viscardo in Bianca’s apartments. Brunoro, to avenge himself 
at once upon all his enemies, has excited the people of Agrigentum to 
attack and surprise Taormina, and at the moment that Elasia, instead of 
denouncing the love of Biscardo and Bianco, had told Manfredo that he 
had come to announce the treachery of Brunoro, the cavaliers and sol- 
diers of Taormina rush in, to warn him of the intended surprise. Man 
fredo, accompanied by Viscardo, leads the soldiers against Agrigentum, 
whose army they defeat: and Brunoro falls under the sword of Viscar- 
do. On the return of the latter to Taormina, he writes to Bianca—the 


visible now. The fagotto 
mendation. 

The opera contains some very fine music, Italian in character of course, 
but here and there passages occur which bear some relation to the Ger- 
man school, and do not amalgamate with therest. The music strikes us 
as being too light for the German school and too heavy for the Italian, 
and yet we recognise throughout hand of a master, and the imagina- 
tion of an ardent mind. 

The instrumentation, with some exceptions, is masterly, showing a 
perfect knowledge of the capacities of the instruments and the resources 
of the orchestra, It is, however, too full for the size of the Opera here, 
and in the finales especially, the over instrumenting is paintully observa- 
ble. 

The opera is magnifice ntly put upon the stage. 
Nabucco is to be the next opera produced. 


ard violcncell solos are deserving much com- 


We understand that 





*,."The complimentary concert of Sacred and Miscellaneous music to be 
given at the Tabernacle, on Thursday, March 2d, to the Rev. Mr. Mar- 
cus, as Missionary to poor British emigrants, promises to be of a most 
brilliant and attractive character. Mrs. Edward Loder, Miss Brienti, 
Miss Watson, Miss De Luce, ana Miss Kirkham, (her second appearance 
in America) will discourse most sweetly ; and Mr. Manvers, Mr. Stephen 
Leach,and Mr. Arthurson, will attune their notes to harmony. The 
members of the American Musical Institute have kindly volunteered 
their services, and the committee of arrangements expect some further 
attractions, which will be duly anounced in our text. 


Che Drama. 


Park Tueatre —Messrs. Sands, Lent & Co., will close their perform- 
ances this evening. Mr. Simpson resumes the management, and will com- 
mence his spring season early in March. We trust that he is fully pre- 
pared to re-open, with a well organized company, and a series of attrac. 
tions able to compete with the powerful rivalry of the Broadway at its 
reduced prices. Unless such arrangements have been effected, we cannot 
see how the Park can sustain itself as a first class Theatre. 
Broapway TsHeatre.—Mrs. Farren opened on Monday evening a 

Constance, in the Love Chase, and has been playing during the week, 
to respectable, although not crowded houses. Mr. Geo. Vandenhoff is also 
engaged, and has aided Mrs. Farren, in Much Ado About Nothing, The 
Stranger, &c. The joint attraction, however, did not materially operate 
upon the receipts of the house 





We suppose that the arrangemeats of 





letter is intercepted by Manfredo, but having no signature, he insists on 
Bianca’s divulging the name of the writer, which she refuses. Manfredo 
then gives out that she is dead, and confines her in a tomb, and sends 
Elaisa to her to persuade her to swallow poison—but the latter, 
mindful of her oath, procures a strong narcotic which she induces Bi- 
anca to take in the presence of Manfredo, who departs for the army, 
thinking Bianca dead. Elaisa then has Bianca removed to her own 
apartment, and watches over her until the effect of the narcotic shall 
have ceased. She sends for Viscardo, and seeing that her love for him 
is hopeless, determines to die—avows that she herself had given the 
poison to Bianca; and Viscardo, believing that she is the murderess, 
stabs her to avenge his mistress. At this moment Bianca awakes, and | 
Elaisa triumphantly avows that she had saved her for Viscardo. 


On the first evening, some of the principal singers were very imperfect, 
and showed throughout a great want of proper rehearsals. This threw a 
slightdamp upon the performance, and caused the opera to be somewhat 
coldly received. On the second and third performances, however, these de- 








fects were remedied, and the opera went, throughout, without any imper- good models, the influence of critical audiences and a moe care ful and 


fection. 

Signora Truffi conceived the character of Elaisa grandly. I: will be ea 
sily seen by the plot, that it is a part which requires great dramatic powers 
—for strong excitement and terrible emotions agitate her in every scene, 
There is no rest for her; sorrow succeeds sorrow, until her cup of bitterness 
is filled and she dies by the hand of him for whom she has suffered so long 
and uncomplainingly. Great as are the demands of the character upon the 
dramatic talent of the artiste, Signora Truffi met them all, and presented us 
with a highly finished portrait, whose chief charms were truth and intensity. 
Indeed, her acting was admiratle,—almost perfect. It was almost painful 


to witness her terrible struggles, in which her better nature combats against | 


jealousy, hatred, and revenge. Nor was her dying scene less terrible in its 
painful fidelity to nature ;—in short, asa piece of acting it was a powerfu 
and successful effort. 

We cannot give the like unqualified praise to her singing, although 
with one exception it was fine and artistic, but this exception (the 
tremolando) mare 80 much that would be otherwise admirable, that we 
get out of patience from very regret. Each night of her performance must 
prove to Signora Truffi, that this ¢rick, which she so much indalges in 
grows less and less effective upon each repetition. There were many 
beautiful poiots. many fine bursts of nature, in her performance which 
we should delight in poiating out, but while she persists in her evil 
method we shall be silent. 

Signora Rossi is not equal, in physique, to the music of Bianca. Her 
voice is sweet, melodious and equal, bat it is incapable of much exerticn 

and when forced it does not respond, it is only suitable for music of a 
light character or sad music, expressive but devoid of violent emotion. 
She sings in excellent style; her method is not vitiated, nor does she 
attempt to exaggerate. Her execution is clear and brilliant, and is ren- 
dered in a graceful and elegant manaer. In short, when her powers are 
not overtaxed, she is a charming vocalist in every way. She is a better 
actress ip male attire, than in her legitimate clothing, but in all she does 
she is elegant and ladylike. 

Signor Benedetti is as usual the life of the Opera. His character does 

not stand out as boldly as in some other Operas, but what it has not 
received from the hands of the author, it gains in Signor Benedetti’s 
representation. His acting is all that could be desired, impassioned 
fervent and natural, and his singing partakes of the like qualities. In 
the last act he was especially happy, and the violent scene between 
himself and Elaisa, has scarcely, if ever been excelled, in this country, 
for ite truth and power. 

Signor Beneventano rose vastly superior to his usual merit upon this 
occasion, and it rejoices us greatly to be able to announce an improve- 
ment in one whose natural advantages should place him beyond compe- 
tition. Our readers are well acquainted with the exaggerated style and 
also with the beautiful voice of Signor Beneventano, and they will be 
as surprised to learn, as we were to hear, the vast improvement in the 
style and manner of this artist. The chief faults, which we have usually 
condemned, were modified, and his beautiful voice was allowed to roll 
forth without effort, and his feelings to develope themselves naturally and 
without affected sentiment. 

He Ss edmirably throughout, but in the opening of the second act 
his eonemanete and aria were rendered exquisitely. It was really fine 
singing, and gave promise of something in the future traly great. We 
sincerely hope that Signor Beneventano wil] continue in his present 
course, for it will be to his advantage and our gratification in every way 

The choruses were not numerous, but they were executed with pre 
cision and effect. The orchestra has vastly improved since the first 

might. On that occasion it was almost intolerable; what with the miser- 
able flute, und the equally bad horn, trombone, &c , we could hardly sit 
the two first acte through. It is true these evils still exist, but they 
have been somewhat smoothed down, and something like uniformity is 


the theatre compelled the management to close the very successful career 
of the Wallacks, which we regret, for those talented performers had 
just reached to a height of popularity, that would have filled the house 
for at least another week. 

Mrs. Farren has exhibited powers of a decidedly superior cast, in her 
personations of Constance and Beatrice ; her exceedingly fine person, and 
pleasing and impulsive mannaers, have also produced a very favourable im. | 
pression upon her audiences. Mrs. Farren has so many of the requisites 
of a great actress, that we hesitate to apply the strictures of close criti- 
cism to herdefects. When she fails to impress the true critica! specta- 
tor, it seems to us the result rather of a vicious school, in which she has 
studied, rather than from any want of natural powers in the actress. 
Hence her overstrained efforts, her chanting and whining, her constant 
attitudinizing, even when under the influence of the strongest passion. 

These are defects which wou'd be remedied under the study of 


close analysis of the characters she may be called on to represent. 
What is technically called the mere conventionalisms of the stage are 
fast losing their hold on intelligent audiences. In this practical matter- 
of-fact age, the real entirely supersedes the ideal, and the actor or ac- 


tress who appro:ches nearest to the palpable life-like delineation 
of nature is sure to succeed. To acquire this rare faculty, a su- 





the revival of the pleasing Fairy Extravaganza of “ Kabri,” in which 
Holland is more than usually fanay as the hero, and a new local sketch 
from the pen of Mr. Baker, called ‘‘a Glance at New York in 1848." Mr. 
Buker has great tact in preparing these “ Olympic peculiarities.” He 
knows how to sait the taste of \e “pit sovereigns,’ and is therefore 
secure with a very influential portion of the audience at this theatre- 
Tbe present sketch may be called a dramatic version of our Police re 
ports, as it exhibits the various modes adopted by the sharpers about 
town to deludetheunwary. A few other incidents are introduced to 
make up the dramatis person, the most prominent of which is Mose, a 
Bowery B'hoy, inimitably played by Chanfrau. It is really a character, 
both in the creation by the author, and the embodiment by the actor. 
As may be supposed, it is received with shouts of delight by the thou- 
sand originals of the Pit. 

CuatHam THeatre.—Mr. John Winans, and the talented little Den- 
nys, lately of the Park, have been the chief attractions ut this house du- 
ring the week. Mr. Winans is an especial favourite here, and was 
warmly cheered on bis re-appearance 

The Dennys are improving rapidly, and bid fair to become neat orna 
ment in their profession. 
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Meusicar IRISH EVENINGS.—Mr. MALONE RAYMOND will, on the even- 
ings cf Monday, 2Ist, Wednesday, 23d, ana Friday, 25 inst, give bis Musical Irish 
Entertainment, entitled An Hour in Ireland, given in Europe 300 nights. consisting ot 
Stories of the Peasantry, Irish Wit, Repartee, Facts and Fiction, Songs, Duetts, Glees, 
&e. Ke , in which he will be assisted by 4 ladies of bis family, Mrs. Mato .e Ra’ mond, 
who will preside at the Piano Forte, and the Misses Fanny, Emily and Louisa Malone 
Raymond, Vocalists and Instrumentalists, pupils of the most celebrated Europeaa 
masters. 

BRUNETTI GALLERY, 598 Broadway. To begin at 74 o’clock, P.M. Admittance 
50 cents; Children half price. “ 

On the evenings of Sunday, 20th, Tuesday, 22d, Thursday, 24th, and Saturday, 26th, 
Mrs. MALONE RAYMOND will give ber L cture with the Model of An-ient Jerusa- 
lem, given by her upwards of one buudied times in Europe. Admittance tothe Model 
and Lecture seduced to «5 cents; Children aod Schools hait price. feb19—I1t 








LADY, now in Scotland, wishes to procure an eligible situation as Governess in a 

d family in or about New York. She bas had much experience in teaching ; was 
for seven ) ears in the family of a Clergyman of the Church of England and two yeats 
with her present pupils, who are now flaishing their education. Besides ail the 
branches comprised in a good English education, she gives instruction in French, Ger- 
man, Italian, (acquired during a four years’ residence on the Continent of Europe) Piano, 
Guitar, Plain and Urnamental Works. 

References of ihe first respectability. Salary 80 guineas. 

Letters addressed to Miss Warrenne, Aberdeen, Scotland, will meet with immediate 
attention febl1o—* 





, LEARNED CANARY BIRDS! : 
gp tenos SPINET'TO respecifully intorms the Ladies and Gentlemen of this city 
and yicinity, that his exhibition of these most wonderful birds. that bave so charm- 
ed the people of the old world, are now on exhibition at the Lecture Room in the So- 
ciety Library. 
AFTERNOON E shibitions every day, at 5 o’clock. 
Opew every Evening (Monday evening excepted) at7 o’clock The performing birds 
will commence at 7} precisely. Admission 25 ceats—children half price. feb, 2—6m 


O HEIRS AT LAW AND NEXT OF KIN.—The subscriber having recen:ly pro- 











cured from London an Index to nearly 10,000 advertisements, which have been 
published in English, Irish and Scotch .ewspapers during the last 50 years, addressed 
to * Heirs at Law and Next of Kin,” is prepared to procure copies of any such as may 


be required, at a moderate charge. 

Tue Advertisemeu.s are alphabetically arranged, each having aseparate nunber,and 
the applicaat can a: once be informed whether his or ber claims are among those adver- 
tised. An additional index, extending to an amount nearly equal to the above, will 


shortly be received by the subscriber, renderir g the whol the most complete collec- 
tion extant ‘To those interested in Property belonging to the Heirs of deceased per- 
sous in Great Briiain, such a compendium must bold peculiar advants ges. 
Apply to ALEX. WATSON, Atty, and Counsellor at Law, 
febl2—t 77 Nassau street, New York. 
GQOue4rkans PATENT INSOLUBLE RUBBER FA8RICKS.—The attention 
ot purchasers is calied to the New Stock of Iodia Rubber Goo is, embracing as great 
a variety as can be found io the city, among which are the following :— 
Carriage Cloths Firemen’s Coats 
Hospital do Neamen’s do 


Fire Buckets 
Capes with Sleeves 
Gloves and Mit ens 
Steam Packing 


Capes and Sou’ West 
Life Preservers. 
Horse Covers 
Camp Blankets 
Machine Belting, &c., &e. 

Every variety of Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s OVER SHOES of the most superior qua- 

lity. Also, everydescript.on of Goods for the ARMY & NAVY. Wholesale and Retail. 
SAMUEL BROOKS, 

feb5—3m Agent for the Manufacturers, 22 John Street. 

MHE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS be- 
tween Boston and Liverpool, and between New York and Liverpool, calling at 

Halifax to land and receive Mails and Passengers. 


Captains. Captains. 
America,...... $00sesenees C. BH. BR. Fading | MingarOs. ccccccccccecsccsescoces oe.-A Ryrie 
Be arOpaceceesscsccece ashknecneune Ge EOE | COMI is cccccnescctonces sees W, Douglas 
Hibernia...... PPTTTTT TTT TTT ey A. Shannon | Cambria... cccceceeesececsesees W.. Harrison 
Britannia....... ebcde cakencase W. J.C. Lang | Caledonia... ...++ecesesees eneneecs J. Leitch 


Acadia,..Capt J. Stone. 
These vessels carry a Clear White Light at the Masthead—(freen on Starboari 
Bow—Red on Port Bow. é 
Hibernia.....Capt. Shannon......-++. from New York....... Saturdey, 26th Feb 
Britannia........Capt. E. G. Lott...... from Boston,...... Saturday, llth March 
A steamship trom New York, March 25th. From Bostoa, 8th April. 
Passage Money $120. 





perior order of intellect is necessary, and the perceptive powersof the 
artist must be quickened by study, observation, and experience. In 


short, acting demands the same preparation which is imperative in all 
the higher departments of art. The absence of this due preparation is 
filling our theatres with a class of actors who degrade their art by im- 
mature and inefficient representations, while at the same time they 
weary and disgust intellectual audiences. It is to be regretted that the 
stage could not be weeded of these performers. They are wholly 
unfitted for their present occupation; the more useful field of labour, 
trade and mechanical employment, would infinitely better suit their ca- 
pacity. 

Mrs. Farren produced on Wednesday evening, an English version of 
Victor Hugo’s Lucretia Borgia, in which she made a decidedly fa 
vourable impression. The drama differs but slightly from the opera in 
its incidents and situations. It is, however, too prosy in parts; and re- 
quires the praning knife. Mrs. Farren’s performance of the heroine 
is marked with great power and beauty, bating the few defects we 
have before noticed, as being the drawbacks in her acting. The strug- 
gles of the guilty but devoted mother were occasionally portrayed | 
with great force and feeling, and drew forth reiterated plaudits. Mr. | 
Fieming’s Geannaro was a careful and judicious performance ; in the last 
scene he rose to positive excellence and drew forth lcud and continued ap. 
plause. We must not omit to do justice to the very respectable performance 
of Mr. Shaw as Jupetta, the confidant and agent of Lucretia. The reckless 
humour of the part was well sustained throughout. It had also the advan- 
tage of being perfect in the text, a praise we cannot give to the uther subor 
dinate characters. This, however, is too common a fault at this theatre. 
Critics are too indulgent on this point with actors; the matter appears, how- 
ever, likely to be remedied. Douglas’s cheap editions of the Standard Dra- 
ma, and his Minor Drama, place copies of our acting plays in the hands of 
a large portion of the frequenters of our theatres ; and it is presumed that 
stage managers and actors will profit by the array of books they see in the 
hands of watchful audiences. It might afford a salutary lesson to several 
of the Broadway company, were they to overhear the remarks of the unso- 
phisticated in such matters, when they are mangling and stumbling over 
their mutilated delivery ofthe text. 

Borcicault’s comedy of “ Old Heads on Young Shoulders” is in prepara- 
tion at this house, with entire new scenery, appointments &c. We trust} 
that Mr. R. Biake is to te the “ Jesse Rural.” ‘The Philadelphia and Bal- | 
timore press have been so warm in their praise of Mr. Blake’s persoration 
of this part, that we think it would be an admirable character for him to 
make his re-appearance in New York. 





Bowery TueatRze.—Mrs. Shaw is the great feature at this house, and 
crowded houees, as u sual, are the rewar..s and testimonials of her yet 
unabated powers of attraction. 

The Gamester was produced on Monday evening, Mrs. Shaw as Mrs. 
Beverly, Barry as Mr. Beverly, and young Clarke as Stukely, a strong 
cast for this House. Mrs. Beverly is peculiarly adapted to the powers of 
Mrs. Shaw, in some of the strong points we have never seen her to 
greater advantage. The scene with Stukely, where she indignantly 
repels his advances, was certainly one of the most powerfal pieces of 
sterling acting we have ever ssen by Mrs. Shaw. It was indeed Siddo- ' 
nian in its character, and wedo not apply the term unadvisedly. The 
same praise is due to her last trying scene. The passage where she in- | 
terrupts the evidence of Jarvis, we have never seen excelled. It was 
electric, aud the action was even more expressive than the words. She 
appeared as if she would even hide the person of the old servant, as well 
as arrest his words. The combined passions of honour, love, and indig- 
nation, were all depicted with an intenseness of truth to nature, The 
final despair and grief, in this harrowing scene, were also beautifully ren 
dered, and drew forth the warmest applause, from a crowded but rather 
noisy audience. Barry’s Mr. Beverly was an artistical and very juadi- 
cious performance, hardly strong enough for his audience perhaps, for the 
melo-dramatic representation of Siukely by poaee Clarke, seemed more 
acceptable; but yet in the dying scene Barry made a strong impression. 
It was above mediocrity, and met with well deserved applause. Mrs- 
Shaw has repeated Mrs. Beverly with increased etfect. We hope next 
weeks to seg her in Queen Catherine and Imogene. 


Otympic THzaTRe.—The novelty of the week at this house has been 











Ships sail from Liverpool on the same days for the same ports. 
Passengers will be charged freight on personal luggage when it exceeds half a wa 
measurement, and on specie, (except for personal expenses.) 
Au experienced Surgeon on board. 
All Letters and Newspapers must pass through the Post OFFICE. 
For Freight or Passage, apply tv E. CUNARD, Jr 
38 Broadway. 


EW WORK AND LONDON PACKETS,—To sail on the Ist, 8th, 16th and 24 
of every month : ; ; 

This line of pckets will hereafter be composed of the following a, which will sue. 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New York 
on the Ist, 8th, 16th, and 24th ofevery month, from London on the 5th, 15th, 21st, and 28th, 
and Portsmouth onthe Ist, 8th, 16th,and 24th, ofevery month throughout the year, 


viz :— 
Ships. Days of Sailing from New, Days ot Sailing from 
~_ eed York. | - tow wong 
Northumberland, R.H.Griswold,|\Jan, 8, May 8, Sept. 8 Feb. 28, June 28, Oct. 3 
St. James, | “16 “16 Mar. 5, July i» Nov. 5 
’ 





Masters. 


’ ’ 
Toronto, 1. Pratt, “24; “24, 86% 634 “w, * « 13 
Switzerland, A. 'T. Fleicher, |Feb. 1, Junel, Oct. 1 ‘ 21, “ 21, “ 21 
Mediator, D. L. Stark, e« 68 Jo Sia ae Se 
Quebec, J. H. Williams,| “ 16, ‘16, ‘* 16April 5, Aug. 5, Dec.5 
Victoria, E. E. Morgan,! “ 24, ‘24, * 24 “ 18, 18, “ 18 





9 
Independence, W.R. Bradish,|Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1) * 2t, ‘ 2t, “ 21 
Hendrick Hudson, G. Moore, “ 8, “ 6 
Wellingtoa, C. Chadwick, “ 16, 
Marg. Evans E. G. Tinker, | 24, 
Prince Albert, #.R. Meyer, |April 1, ag: i » 3 





Ame. Eagle J.M.Chadwick, ‘ oe, «© B ¢ BS 
Rob’t, Peel, D. Chadwick, “ 16, “16, “ 16 June 5, Oct. 5, Feb. 5 
Westminster, H.R. Hovey, | ** 24, ¢ 24, “oo «618, * #18, i 18 
t#ladiator, R. L. Bunting, | Jan 1, May 1, Sept 1 og, «. @ *.8 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navis 

gators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best de- 
n. 

eT > prise of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, foreach adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these vessels will be responsible for any 
letters.parcels, or packets, sent by them, unless He te Bilis of Lading are igned there- 
or Appiy to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 Souh-sreet, 

’ GRINNELL, MINTURN & CO 78 Soath-s 

sept 11, 1847. and to BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London. 





EW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—The Proprietors of the several 
N Lines of Packets between New York and ‘»verpooi have arranged for their sailing 
from each port on the Ist, 6th, Lith, 16th, 2ist, and 26th of every month; the ships to 
suc eed each other in the following order, viz— 


Ships. Captains. From New York. From Liverpool 

} New World Knight July 6, Nov6, Maré Aug 21, Dec 2'. Apr 2i 
John R Skiddy Luce ll ll Al | 23 26 26. 
Fidelia Yeaton 16 16 16 Septt Jan 1 May |. 
Hottinguer Buisley 21 21 21 6 6 : 
Roscius Moore 26 28 26 11 li il. 
Isaac Wright Bailey Augl Decl April 16 16 1b. 
Ashborten Howland 6 6 6) 2t 2 zl. 
West Point Allen ll ll 11 | 26 26 26. 
Yorkshire Furber 16 16 16 Oct 1 Feb 1 June |. 
Liverpool Blethen 21 2i 21 6 5 6. 
Siddons Cobb 26 25 26 | ll IL il 
Columbia Cropper Septl Jan 1 May 1 | 16 16 = 
Patrick Henry Delano | 21 2i 96 
Waterloo Allen 11 il Il) 26 26 26. 
New York Bryer 16 16 16'Nov 1 Mar 1 July! 
Queen of the W. Hailett 21 2 21 6 " 
Sheridan Cornish 26 26 26 | ll il I 
Montezuma Lowber Octl Febl Junel 16 16 16, 
Henry ony Nye 6 6 6 2i 21 - 
Richard Alsop Smith il ll 11 26 26 L 
Cambridge Peabody 16 16 16 Dec 1 Apr l Aug 6. 
Constitution Britton 21 21 21 6 6 P 
Garrick Haunt 26 26 26 | ll ll il. 
Oxford Goedmanson Novi Mar 1 July 1 | 16 16 16. 


These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and 
experience. Their cabin accommodations are all tha: can be desired in point of com- 
fort and convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of tne 
bestkind. Punctuality in the days of sailing will be str fetty adhered to. 

Price of passage to Liverpcol.......cceeeeee eee S100. 
sad ” to New York .......ececeeee++dy29- = 
Acents for the ships Oxtord, Montezuma, I Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire , Fidelia, Cam 

Seiridge, and New York’ GOODHUE & CO, or C. H. MARSHALL, N 
BARING, BROTHERS, & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Richard Alsop, and John R. Skiddy, 

ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. 
T.&J.SANDS & Co, Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Ashburton. Henry Clay, and New World, 
GRINELL, MINTURN & Co N ¥ 
CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & Co Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan, and Garrick, 
E. K. COLLINS, New York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & Co, Liveprool. 
Agents for ships Qu West, Liverpool, Hottinguer, ani Constitution. 

P a een WOODHU LL & MINTURN, New York. . 

jul 81 FIELDEN. BROTHERS & Co New Yor 
22 JOHN STREET. 
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